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ELIZABETH AND MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
(Continued from p. 243.) 
Queene Elizabeth.—A memoriall for Mester Thomas 


intention of some maryage wherin no good is ment to us 
assureinge us first of hir owne sincere meaninge and 
next undertakinge for hir uncles that they wilbe alwaies 
readie to do us pleasure And consequently prayinge us 
to suffer no suche impression of them by sinister reportes 
to take place with us Suerly we neuer conceaued any 
suche opinion this matter of hir mariage upon hir owne 
contention but do thinke of hir even as she would haue 
us do. Neither haue we regarded any reportes made 
of any of hir uncles but suche as their owne deedes 
haue confirmed And for hir sake haue wee bene con- 
tended to caste behind us into obliuion all former actes 
of some of them w*" not only o’rselves but all the rest 
of Christendome did see to be prejudiciall to us, and in 
that we do presently let our good Sister understand 
what it is we mislike in some of them Wee assure hir wee 
haue not ben hastie to give light eare or credite therto, 
but when suche thinges passe abroade from countrie to 
country euen from themselves originally when n> tra- 
vaile or paines are spared to notifie to the world their 
earnestnes in renewinge their former designes and 
practises wee praie o’r Sister not to impute this our 
conceipte to the sinister perswasion of any other For 
indeed bothe for bir sake and for respecte of the honor- 
able house and familie of hir uncles wee would be rather 
contente to haue good offices of friendshippe nourished 
betwixte us and them like as we haue not forborne for all 
unkindnes past to shewe ourselves to some of them verie 
well contente to use them not unfriendly and excepte 
manifest cause sbalbe giuen us to the contrarie we meane 
not to shew any offence towardes any of them. 

And for the laste part of our Sisters answars wherunto 
she desireth to be answared in to pointes, that is flirst 
what persone wee thinke for marriage sortable for hir 
and whome wee allowe and whome not Next what maye 
we meane to proceade to the declaration of hir title to 
be our next Cosen upon knowledge wherof shee will 
giue us a resolut answare you may saie that theise two 
matters are of suche weight as we are verie lothe to 
make answare therto by message if we myght con- 
veniently do otherwise findinge our own self better 


Randolphe sent by the Queene Majestie to the Queene | disposed to deale in such matters by communication ond 
of Scottes the xvii of november 1563. familiar speache so as one of us might well satisfie 
We haue harde and seeme in writinge, shewed to us | thother in any doubte and neither of us to be subjecte to 


by you, how discret answares the Q. our good Sister | 
hath made you to suche things as you haue propoanded to 
hir, where in you shall saye to hir, we doe perceue hir 
good aceptations of our good messages acordinge to the 
sinceritie of our meaninge whereof we ar verie glade and 
thereby are provoked to procende to some further per- 
fection : ‘And in one thinge only wee finde some lacke 
in perusinge of the answares, that is we see not so muche 
inwardnes and francknes uttered in wordes as we per- 
éwade ourselves we should baue founde in private com- 
munication with hir ourselfe: Which lacke thoughe we 
finde, yet do we not blame it, consideringe we impute it | 
to bir great circomspection and advise used in comittinge 
of hir minde to writinge where in commonly more 
strangenesse and lesse familiarity is used then in speeche. 

And for the matters you may saie that we are verie 
glade to see hir not dissalowe of the maner used by us 
in devision of the matters requisite to be considered 
by hir in hir marriage which beinge principally three, 

t is the contentation first of hir selfe, next of hir 
people and thirdly of us and our Realme : whereof the 
twoe former seeme to be well regarded by hir and in 
the thirde which concerneth us and hir remaineth most 
difficultic. Therfore omittinge the two former you shall 
saie that wee haue considered hir answares to the same 
and meane to let hir understxnd what we thinke thereof, 

You shall saie that wher by hir wordes shee desireth 
to cleare us of a doubt which we haue conceaved of the 


be mistaken in friendshipe neverthelesse because shee 
shall perceave we meane not on our parte to staie this 
so necessarie a matter we will not forbeare to de-cribe 
to hir what kinde of persons wee thinke meete and con- 
sequently to manifest to hir in some sorte of specialiitie 
rather who ar not meete then precisely to appointe by 
name whoe are meete, 

A person meete for hir in mariage as we judge ought 
to be chosen out of such as hauinge other qualities 
agreeable to hir owne likinge and to hir Realme haue 
no lesse disposition and determination to continewe 
straight bonde of loue and concorde that is now knitte 
betwixte us toe and our people and countries and if upon 
advised consideration had non can be founde being a 
stranger borne to both our countries with such an 
assured disposition and affection the waight of this 
matter is surely suche beinge advisedly weighed and con- 
sidered that it weare to be wished and so for our parte 
we would be right glade that some noble man of good 
birth and creditte within this Isle might be founde 
havinge naturall affection towardes this bonde of our 
concorde and not unmeete in conditions and quulityes 
for the other twoe pointes requisitte to be considered 
in this behalfe Herein if our Sister shall advisedly con- 


sider our opinion usinge the advise of such as loue 
hirselfe and hir contrye shee shall well understande that 
whatecever mountaines of felicitye or worldly pompes 
maye be hoped for by others beinge straungers yf his 
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naturall disposition to conserve concorde betwixte us 
and theise our Realmes after us be not assuredly founde 
in them the successe therof shall not answare hir expecta- 
tions ffor we acompt this last matter in choise of hir hus- 
band not to be of jesse moment the any of the other and 
maye we call this conjunction of us twoe and our countries 
the principall mariage that shall make all other mariages 
not only of hir self but of hir people ours also fortunate 
happie and frutfull And therefor we earnestly praie our 
Sister to thinke that this our limitation or description of 
the qualities of a person without naminge to hir of any 
groweth of god & longe deliberation. 

And as to the declaration whome we thinke not meete 
our Sister maye safely underetande that by comparinge 
the contrarie and yet to speake more plainly we thinke 
our Sister maye moste readely judge what sorte of 
persons are not meete by the example of bir last mariage 
with the french Kinge wherin whateoeucr our Sister 
shall for the respectes affirme to the contrarie all wise 
men in the world dii see that the devise therof was 
neither for the particular weale of hir or hir contrie not 
for to mantaine any quictnes betwixt the to kingdomes 
and go did the sucesse declare the same And we are of 
opinion that which shall practise in like sorte to make 
any mariage betwixte hir and the children or heires of 
ffrance Spaine or Austria can haue any other intention 
if not worse then was in that of ffrance And therfore 
to conclude this pointe our Sister may perceaue what 
manner of choyse we wishe hir to make not meaninge 
any person in any Contrie nor secludinge any of the 
nature of the Contrie So that the person haue condition 
and disposition »greeable for both the-e to contries But 
beinge verie desyrose that Almightie God maye please 
to direct hir harte to allowe of suche one either abroade 
in other partes of Christendome or nearer home if it so 
be even in «ur contrie as with hir contentation maye 
also be effectuall or rather naturall giuen and effected 
to the perpetuall concorde and weale of thes two King- 
domes The conjunction wherof asseuredly mad we 
acompt as the verie mariage only of continewaunce and 
blessednes to endure after thie our age for our posteritie 
to the pleasure of Almightie God the eternall good 
renowne of both as beinge Queenes and as good Mothers 
and parentes of our contries And if our Sister shall not 
thinke this our an-ware speciall or perticuler enoughe 
for choise of some meete person we praye hir to waighe 
and examine our wordes well with their circumstances 
and she shall find no great obscuritie therein. 

As for the last parte, to knowe what waie we will 
proceade to declare hir title therin we do promise bir 
that if shee will giue us just cause to thincke that she 
will in the choise of hir murixge shew bir self con- 
formable to this our opinion declared wee will therupon 
forthwith proceade to the inquisition of hir right by all 
good meanes in hir furtheraunce and shalbe contente to 
¥ eare to anythinge that shalbe thought meet by bir 

hir counsell to be declared in hirfavour And if we 
shall finde the matter to fall out on hir bebalfe then 
upon plaine knowledge had with whome shee shall 
matche in mariage we will proceade to the declaration 
of hir right as we might doe for our natural! Sister or 
daughter and yf thie anaware shall not seeme to content 
our Sister you maye saie that the proceadinge therein 
dependeth so upon hir proceadinges in hir mariage and 
without the successe therof this cannot followe as shee 
and hirs would desire and so we doulte not but hir counsell 
shall have greate rexson to perswade hir. 

Finally :f you shall finde hir not so well satisfied 
herein as therupon she will acordinge to hir answare 
laste made unto you giue us a resolut answare by you 
then maye you requier hir to send some of hir most 
trusted servaunts hither to confer further with us therin 


and yourselfe to haue leaue to returne home and if shee 
shall giue you a resolut answare then maye you also 
returne. 

Allthoughe in this memoriall mention is made that. 
wee haue seene our Sister answere in writinge : as we did 
yet consideringe that answare was made in speach and 
put in writinge at our request we are content that you 
shail not preaese any argument upon the rightinge but 
upon hir aneware in speache, 

E, E. Tuorts. 


(To be continued.) 


THE THREE SEPTS OF GAURAN OR GOVERN. 


The Marquis of Bute, in his address as a presi- 

dent of the National Eisteddfod held in Rhyl om 
September 7, 1892, after paying a graceful tribute 
to the sons of Wales for their devotion to the old 
bardic* customs of their country, referred to his 
last intercourse with the late lamented historian 
William Skene, and that he had suggested to 
him to write two essays,— 
**one upon Aiden M‘Gabbrain, who was venerated in the 
North as one of the founders of the Scottish monarchy, 
and the other upon the historic Arthur, not the Arthur 
of romance, but the Arthur of history. Mr, Skene 
answered that the doctors had told him that the comple- 
tion of his ‘Celtic Scotland’ had tried his working 
powers to the utmost, and that he must give himself a rest 
from those researches.” 

Here is a glorious opportunity for some lover of 
Caledonia’s heroes to carry out Lord Bute’s 
excellent idea in respect of the former; and to 
such a person the following materials may prove 
useful, In O’Flaherty’s ‘Oyygia’ (vol. i.) and 
Hennessey’s ‘Chronicum Scotorum’ there are 
valuable records of Aidan M‘Gabbran (McGauran 
or McGovern), the seventh Scottish king; and in 
the ‘ Annals of Ulster’ (translated from the text. 
of the venerable Dr. Charles O’Connor’s ‘ Rerum 
Hibernicarum Scriptores Veteres’), published in 
1853, there are several passages relating to Aedhan 
Gabhran ; one in a.p. 589 chronicles the battle of 
ow won by his Majesty, with the following 
note :— 


* It is to be regretted that the sons of Erin should 
allow their ancient bardic institutes to decline. A 
reference to Walker's ‘Irish Bards,’ first and second 
editions, will bear evidence as to their excellency, By- 
the-by, Lady Morgan, in her famous historical romance 
‘O'Donnel,’ gives the credit of ‘ Plearacea na Ruarcab, 
or Revelry of O'Rourke,’ to Carolan, the last of the Irish 
bards, whereas Mr. Hugh McGowran (McGauran or 
McGovern), of Glengoole, co. Leitrim, was the author 
(see ‘A Chronological Account of Nearly Four Hundred 
Irish Writers, 1820,’ by Ed. O Reilly, pp. ccx-cexi), Mr. 
McGauran wrote many humorous poems, notably one on 
losing his horse at a time that he went into co, Roscom- 
mon to woo the daughter of O’ Dugan, containing twenty- 
four verses, beginning,— 

Oh garron by whom I have lost my love. 
The romantc ruins of the {castle connected with 
‘O'Rourke's Feast’ can still be,traced, and an interior 


view seen in Grose’s ‘ Antiquities of Ireland.’ 
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“ Aedan, eon of Gabhran, he was the most valiant and 
enterprising of the Kings of Scotch Dalriada.* On 
coming to the throne in 574 he was solemnly inaugurated 
by S. Columba and straightway claimed exemption from 
paying tribute to the monarch of Ireland, the result of 


* In the prevalence of contest and the progress of 
pulation a colony was conducted from Dalriada to 
North Britain at the commencement of the sixth century 
by Loarn, Fergus, and Angus, the three sons of Ere, the 
descendant of Cairbre Riada. These colonists not only 
brought with them their langu»ge and religion, their 
manners anid custome, but their subordination and 
allegiance to the country whence they had voluntarily 
roceeded. At that remarkable epoch in the Scottish 
istory Lugad, the son of Leogar, reigned supreme over 
Ireland. The Irish colonists departed from Dalriada, 
which was thus occupied by the descendants of Cairbre- 
Riada, and was governed by Olclu, the brother of Erc, 
and the Irish colonists settled in the ancient country of 
the British Epidii, near the Epidian promontory of 
Richard, and Ptvlomy, which was denominated by the 
Dalriadinian colonists Caentir, or headland, wide Cl-al- 
mers’s *‘ Caledonia’ (vol. i. p. 274), and at p. 278 a table is 
given, genealogical and chronological, of the Scoto-Irieh 
kings, a.D. 503 to 843. The learned Dr. O'Donovan, in his 
translation of the Leabhar na g-Ceart, or Book of Rights, 
£847, pp. 160, 161, speaks of Dal Riada, 7.¢., the tribe of 
Cairbre-Riada, the son of Conaire II., monarch of Ire- 
land, a.p, 212. Another branch of this tribe settled 
amongst the Picts, a fact mentioned by Bede, Irish Dal 
Riada extended thirty miles from the river Bush to the 
cross of Glann Finneackta, in the east of the co. Antrim. 
How long the posterity of Cairbre-Riada remained power- 
ful in this territory, or what family names they assumed 
after the establishment of surnames in the tenth century, 
we have no documents to prove. Yet it seems bighly 
probable that they were driven out of it at an early 
period by the Clann Colla, There are many references 
to the town of Gabhan, pron. Gouran or Gowran, in this 
work, Joyce, in his ‘Irish Names of Places,’ Second 
Series, pp. 23, 24, states that Gowran, in Kilkenny, is 
written Gabbran in ancient Irish authorities, and in old 
Anglo-Irish records the place is called (with some unim- 
portant variations of spelling) Ballvgaveran. In very early 
times it was a residence of the Kings of Ossory, and it 
retained ite importance long after the English invasion, 
The word Gabbar (Gower), as already explained in the 
first series, signifies either a steed or « goat. The accom- 
plished Standish H. O’Gra/y, editor of ‘ Silva Gadelica,’ 
a collection of Irish tales, 1892, in his translation, p. 534, 
gives the following excerpt. “‘ Whence bealach Gabbrain, 
Gowran’s pass or way. It was Failbhe flann’s hound 
Gabhran that followed the trail of Lurgan, i.¢., a wild 
pig haunting druim Almbaine, nor ever overtook her 
until that in Moin Almhaine, the bog of Allen, she dived 
underground, hence Lurgan nom. loc. in that same moss, 
Then because the hound failed to run into quarry—whereas 
RO game that ever was reddened and warmed [killed and 
cooked } had at any previous time gone away from him— 
he returned to his home and on the above bealach his 
heart buret in him; hence bealach Gabhrain, and the 
poet's worda, ‘ Dear to me good Gowran was, that here 
hit upon Lurgan ’s track ; except this grey and one-eye! 
®wine across the heather no quarry ever distanced him.” 
Tu Scale’s ‘ Hibernian Atlas { in ancient times) the chief 


town of the Barony of Tullyhaw is written Ballymagaveran, 
but on the Ordnance Survey of Ireland it is spelt Ballyma- 
gauran, McGauran or McGovern’s town. Tullyhaw(Teal- 
lach, Eachdbach ) was the sept’s name before the adoption 
of a surname, but it is still transmitted as the name of 
their former patrimony. 


which was the Convention of Druimceatt, where he estab- 
lished his independence.” 
See my note on the ‘ Crown of Ireland,’ ‘N.& Q,’ 
§. xi. 92. 

The reader is referred to Chalmers’s ‘ Caledonia,’ 
1807, vol. i. p. 281, for an abstract of Aedan’s his- 
tory. Oo perusing the work, in a foot-note I dis- 
covered 
“that Gauran is variously spelt Gabran, in the Genealogy, 
No. 4; Goveran, in Chron. No. 4; in Innes, Gowren; 
in Chron. Rythm, Gauranus; in O'Flaverty the Gonranus; 
and Conranus of Buchanan, and Boece, are mere mis- 
takes, for Gauranus, the proper Irish name, as we see it 
in the Gaelic poem, is Gabhran, which is pronounced 
Gauran.” 
So that the race of Gauran, or Govern, of Scotland, 
derived its patronymic from the name of Gabbran. 
Curiously enough, nearly all these modes of spelling 
are also erroneously applied to the clan McGauran, 
or McGovern, of Tullyhaw, co. Cavan, Ireland, who 
derived their surname from a celebrated hero of 
their tribe called Samhradhain (pron. Gauran or 
Govern, the prefix ‘‘ Mc” being added at a later 
period), afterwards spelt MacSambradhan in the 
Cain Lanamhna, or Law of Social Connexions, in 
the ‘ Senchus Mor,’ p. 371, vide ‘ Ancient Laws of 
Treland,’ vol. ii., 1869, edited by W. Neilson Han- 
cock and T. O'Mahony ; MacSambradhain and 
MagSamhradhain, in Hennessey’s ‘ Annals of 
Loch Cé,’ and MacSambragain in Dr. Keating’s 
‘ History of Ireland,’ translated by J. O’Mahony, 
vide his Genealogies, pp. 686, 687. The former 
rendering is given by the eminent Dr. O'Donovan 
in his translation of O’Dugan’s topographical and 
historical poem (giving the principal tribes and 
districts in Meatb, Ulster, and Connaught, and who 
presided over them in the reign of Henry II.),— 

Mac Sambradhain knot of every strength, 
Over the illustrious Teallach Eachdhach, 
His land is not rendered ugly by the wind. 

Some render the translation Somers, Summers, 
or Saurin, from the Irish word Samhraidh. The 
following are the varying ways of Anglicizing given 
by the authorities, viz., Gauran,* in Sir James 
Ware’s ‘ Antiquities of Ireland,’ under the yoar 
1593, when recording the death of his Grace 
Edmund McGaurant (or McGovern), Archbishop 


* The Rev. R. Leech, rector of Belturbet, who has 
written a deal about the sept, says that the letter « took 
the v form on the gravestones, hence the various changes, 

+ On June 28 next ensuing 300 years will have passed 
away since the saintly primate McGauran met his heroic 
death on the battle-field, and as I am possessed of highly 
valuable information concerning his Grace, only known 
to a few, I intend contributing an article ere long to 
*‘N. & Q.,’ dealing with the last lustrum of his life. His 
present worthy successor, the Most Rev. Dr. » 
Archbishop of the primatical see of Armagh, it is 
gratifying to know has been recently elevated to the 
cardinalate, so that the Irish nation are again repre- 
sented in the Sacred College of Cardinals, with whom 
rests the election of the Sovereign Pontiff. His eminence 
well deserved this distinguished honour, his ecclesiastical 
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of Armagh and Primate of all Ireland, and as the 
direct successor of St. Patrick he wield. the 
sceptre of Irish Catholicism in this, certainly on 
of the most ancient ard venerable churches in 
Christendom, at a time when the Hiberno-Celts 
made a desperate eff »rt to obtain freedom of faith 
and fatherland by throwing off the foreign yoke, 
which afterwards developed into what is known as 
Tyrone’s rebellion. 
Josern Henry McGovern. 
60, Victoria Street, Liverpool. 
(To be continued.) 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
*Junivs Casar.’—With ‘ Julius Cesar,’ IIT. 
i. 58-70, compare the following lines from the 
second chapter of the ‘Parabole of Alanus de 
Insulis ’:— 
Ethereus motus mouet omnia sidera, praeter 
Unum, sed semper permanet illud idem ; 
Sic constans et fidus homo sine fine tenebit 
Hunc in more modum, quem tenet ipse polus, 
Water W. Skeat. 


*Love’s Lasour’s Lost,’ III. i. 28,— 
By my penne of observation. 

The use of the word sum in such phrases as ‘‘ sum 
of parts,” &c., makes it probable that we should 
read ‘‘sum of observation” here. To me it appears 
to be a better reading than the “penny of ob- 
servation” usually adopted. The word in the 
folio is sometimes spelt sume, and this, in MS., 
could easily be mistaken for penne. 

V. ii. 762.— 

I understand you not; my griefs are double. 
There still appears to be some uncertainty about 
the meaning of this passage, since the Irving edition 
accepts Staunton’s conjecture “hear dully,” 
though it does not state what objection there is to 
the text as it stands. The death of the princess's 
father is one grief, and her not understanding the 
king is another, so I do not see what objection 
there can be to her speaking of her griefs as 
double. Certainly for her to regard the griefs as 
of equal weight would be to feel little concern at 
her father’s death; but the phrase may be considered 
to be merely the exaggeration that occasionally 
results from politeness. G. Joicer. 


*Hewry VIIL.,’ V. ii. 22.— 
Body a me: where is it? 
The origin of this nonsensical oath is not explained 
in the ‘N. E. D.’ It is a literal translation of the 
French corps de moi, equally meaningless to those 
who are not versed in French oath-lore. The 
suffix -goy or -guoy, a rustic disguise of -dieu, is 


career being a most brilliant one; and on more than one 


occasion he has proved himself to be a warm-hearted | 


Trish patriot, 


called, Roger Bontemps. 


| 


familiar to us in pargoy, sangoy, morgoy, &c., for 
pardieu, sangdieu, mortdieu. One of these expres- 
sions is further masked in the farce of ‘ Pathelin’ 
(ed. Lacroix, p. 109) as sang de moy (imitating, 
perhaps, the sound of sangoy), and a similar dis- 
guise of a corps oath, cordieu, appears somewhat 
later in Roger de Collerye’s ‘Monologue du 
Résolu’:— 
Corps de moy, il m’advisera. 

Euvres,’ ed. Ch. d’Héricault, p. 66. 
The writer from whom the ‘ N. E. D.’ takes the 
earliest example of “ Body of me” was a contem- 
porary of Roger de Collerye, or, as he is familiarly 

Apams, 


*1 Henry II. ii.— 
No equity stirring. 
This expression is criticized as ‘‘ forced and un- 
natural” by the Hon. Ignatius Donelly (‘Great 
Cryptogram,’ 524). Under the title ‘ Falstaff and 
Equity,’ an article in Shakespeariana for July and 
October, 1892 (New York), attributes to the 
phrase no fewer than four distinct meanings, mainly 
upon the circumstances of several cases, including 
the case of Shakespeare v, Lambert, pending in 
the High Court of Chancery contemporaneously 
with the appearance of the drama. Is there to be 
found anywhere else, and, if so, where, any note 
or comment upon this passage ? 
Ricuarp Matcotm Jouyston, 
Baltimore, 


‘Kine Hewry V.,’ Protosve to IV. 22-28 
(8@ §, ii, 122)—The proposal made to emend 
this passage by substituting “‘vesture” for “ ges- 
ture” seems to be open to several objections. 
The word “ investing,” even if it is susceptible of 
the peculiar sense proposed to be assigned to it, 
would come in very awkwardly so soon after ‘‘ ves- 
ture,” and it would seem forced and unnatural to 
speak of cloaks or rugs as clothing the ‘‘ cheeks” 
or “coats” of the wearers ; besides which, if the 
cheeks and coats of the English are supposed to 
have been thus covered by their over-garments, 
the point as to the leanness of the cheeks and the 
war-worn condition of the coats is wholly lost, as 
those details would by hypothesis be concealed 
from view. 

It seems to me that the earlier editors of this 
play were probably right in thinking that the 
principal fault lay in the word “investing,” though 
they do not appear to have supplied any satis- 
factory substitute for it. I should suggest that 
the best way of emending this passage would be to 
retain the word ‘‘ gesture,” which may well bear 
the sense of “‘ attitude,” and in the following line 
to substitude in resting for “investing,” and 
“on war-worn coats” for “and war-worn coats.” 
These changes are but slight, when one considers 


| how easily the eye or the ear of a copyist might 
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be deceived in such a case ; and it is plain that, 
after writing “investing” for “in resting,” it 
would be very natural for him to write “ and war- 
worn coats” for ‘‘on war-worn coats,” because the 
the word “on” after “‘ investing ” would make no 
sense. The whole passage, with the proposed 
alterations, would run thus : 
The poor condemned English, 
Like sacrifices, by their watchful fires 
Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 
The morning’s danger; and their gesture sad, 
In resting lank lean cheeks on war-worn coats, 
Presenteth them unto the gazing moon 
So many horrid ghosts. 
Cc. W. C. 


“ RunawarYEs Eygs ” (8 §, i, 432, 518; ii. 35, 
75, 135).—A. J. M. drew attention to a recent 
solution of thistypographical enigma. The following 
emendation is from a pamphlet of twenty pages by 
Zachariah Jackson, printed in 1818, entitled ‘A 
Few Concise Examples of Seven Hundred Errors 
in Shakspeare’s Plays.’ The commentator tells us 
that this work was compiled during an eleven years’ 
captivity in France; a fellow prisoner lent him 
some volumes of the Johnson and Steevens edition 
of Shakspeare’s ‘ Plays,’ and the study helped to 
while away the weary tedium of his days of exile. 
I do not know whether this obscure writer is 
known to Shakspearean scholars; he was evidently 
in needy circumstances and unknown, for he has 
recorded his pathetic reproach, “It has been alike 
rejected by every bookseller to whom I offered it 
for publication ”; but his proposed emendation is at 

t ingenious and worthy of attention :— 

“On the compound word ‘ run-aways,’ an infinity of 
learned comment has been expended, but all in vain, 
Yet, according to the orthography of Shakspeare’s time, 

transposition of a single letter gives the original 
word ; and produces so clear a meaning, that neither the 
Greek of Judge Blackstone, nor the laboured elucidations 
of the other commentators are necessary. Our great 
poet wrote :— 

Spread thy close curtain, love performing night ! 

That unawares, eyes may wink ; and Romeo 

Leap to these arms untalk’d of, and unseen ! 
Juliet invokes night to mantle the world in darkness, that 
by a heavy atmosphere, sleep may steal unawares upon the 
eyelids of those who would obstruct her pleasures ; and, 

t then, Romeo may leap to her arms, untalked of and 
unseen. What can possibly be more simple? Now see 
how the error originated. The old mode of spelling 
unawares, was unawayrs ; the words had what printers 
term a literal error; that is, such as ano for anr; in 
the correcting of which, having taken out the o, he 
Placed the r at the beginning of the word, and thus 

unawayrs to runaways,” 


W. A. Henperson, 


Sonnet cxxvi, (8" §, iii, 102).— 
O thou, my lovely hoy, who in th wer 
Dost hold Time’s fickle glass, hie sickle, hour. 
So the “ Globe,” the “ Aldine,” &c., following the 
quarto. ‘‘ Hour” has a particular application, as 


in the phrase, “the hour has come.” Surely it is 


plain enough, except to a commentator. OR 


Sir Georce Barctay.—When, at the peace of 
Ryswick, in 1697, William III. asked for the 
extradition of this Jacobite conspirator, Louis XIV. 
professed ignorance of what had become of 
him. Histories and biographical dictionaries are 
equally in the dark, but a pamphlet in the Paris 
National Library dispels this ignorance. Barclay, 
on his escape from England, settled at Issoudun, 
where, living on a pension from Louis XIV., he 
saved a considerable sum. He died in 1710. He 
had married, at London in 1687, Anne Czsar, 
widow of Sir — Poyntz, who had not shared his 
exile, but then went over to Paris to claim his 
property under a will of 1688. The executors, 
Innes and Whyteford, of the Scotch College—he 
had bequeathed his heart and a sum of money to 
the college—seem to have recognized her claim, but 
his sister Anne, accompanied by her nephew Peter, 
son of John Barclay, of Johnstone, Kincardineshire, 
presented herself as claimant under a later will. 
Litigation ensued, the result of which does not 
appear ; but the date of Barclay’s death is thus 
settled, as also his descent from the Barclays of 
Mather, one branch of whom settled at Johnstone 
and another at Ury. J. G, ALGER, 

Paris, 


‘Tue Prromipis.’—In ‘Memoirs of Righty 
Years,’ by Gordon Hake, 1892, at p. 125, is the 
following: “Sir Sibbald Scott, son of my friend 
Sir David, told me that he had seen the author- 
ship of ‘ The Piromides,’ inquired for in Notes and 
Queries at two different times.” It was a drama 
published by the author in 1839 (see p. 101). I 
can only find one inquiry (3™* S. i. 131), which 
appears to have remained unanswered. The refer- 
ence will be found in the Index to Third Series 
under ‘ Anonymous Works,’ G. L. G. 


Suerrerton.—On the eyot in front of the 
“Ship,” there is a beautiful weeping willow. The 
story is that it came as a withy from St. Helena, 
with a turtle sent to Thomas Love Peacock by 
Sir Hudson Lowe. One of the Rosewell family, 
known as Brooky Tom, planted it by order of the 
poet. I record this because I hear that an appli- 
cation has been made to the Conservators of the 
Thames to have the tree cut down, on the ground 
that it hides the inn from the people on the river. 
Another withy was sent toa friend of Peacock’s 
at the Old Manor House, and is still ——T 


[It would be a mistake to cut down so lovely a tree.] 


Totny or Upny, Vicar or FoLKesTone, 1631. 
—lIa the Rev. M. Woodward's recently published 
‘History of the Parish Church of Folkestone,’ 
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. 125, there is a list of vicars “obtained from 
Famboth Library and other sources.” He gives 
for 1631-5 Alex. Tolny. A local paper published 
a list some years ago purporting to be extracted 
from the registry book of the parish church, and 
there it is Alexander Volny. About 1874 I find 
that I copied it as Alex. Vdoy, and this I imagine 
is correct; and noticing in a recent issue of 
*N. & Q. the name of Robert Udny of Udny, I 
write this note, hoping that the vicar of 1631 can 
be traced. Harpric Morrayry. 

Sandgate. 


Batiet.—Sir Augustus Harris, I 
read, has “introduced this charming dance” at the 
Palace Theatre. Its conception appears to be due 
to the inventive genius of Charles Babbage, the 
savant. During Lumley’s reign at the opera, 
Babbage devised a rainbow dance for the ballet. 
The oxy-bydrogen light, passing through differently 
coloured media, produced the most brilliant effects 
upon groups of dancers dressed in white. Accord- 
ing to Sir F. Pollock, the philosopher himself 
devised a ballet, called ‘ Alethés and Iris,’ to 
introduce his rainbow; and a most successful 
rehearsal took place. To Lumley, however, the 
fire-risk appeared too great, and so the thing went 
no further. See Babbage’s ‘ Passages from the 
Life ofa Philosopher,’ Lond., 1864. 

W. F. Watver. 


Usxnows Testament. —The Rev. W. J. Loftie’s 
* Century of Bibles’ is so complete that one seldom 
meets with any edition of the A.V. printed be- 
tween 1611 and 1711 that is not mentioned in it. 
I recently purchased a black-letter 8vo., on long 
lines, not recorded by Mr. Loftie, nor included, so far 
as I know, in any other catalogue. It was printed 
by Robert Barker and Jobn Bill, in 1642. I 
notice one peculiarity in it, viz., that it follows the 
Genevan rendering, and not that of the A.V. or of 
any of the early English versions, in St. Matthew, 
chap. xii. v. 23, where it reads, “‘ Is this the son of 
David?” Of course the omission of the word “not” 
may have been merely a printer's error. 

J. R. Dore. 
Huddersfield. 


Martin Lister, M.D., F.R.S. (1638-1712), 
Natvratist.—It may not be generally known 
that he married in the parish church of St. Stephen, 
Walbrook, in the City of London, on October 24, 
1698, as his second wife, Jane Cullen, of the parish 
of St. Mildred, Poultry, London. An admirable 
memoir of Dr. Lister appears in the Yorkshire 
Archeological and Topographical Journal, 1871-2, 
London, 1873, vol. ii. p. 297. 

Daniet Hipwett, 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N, 


Misuse or Screstiric Terms: Centre: 
Sraere.—It is curious to note how the meta- 


phorical use of words tends not only to obscure 
the real meaning, but to pervert it. This arises 
frequently from persons liking to use scientific 
terms instead of common ones, Thus they use 
centre, when middle is meant. Centre is a point 
in acircle, from which all lines drawn to the cir- 
cumference are equal. Now, hear of a centre aisle 
of a church, the centre of a garden, which may be 
square. Of course, middle is the proper term ; but 
then centre looks more scientific. Then we have a 
number of metaphorical centres. Every one has 
his circle of acquaintances, of which he, of course, 
is the centre. 

Perhaps the most outrageous misuse of any term 
is that of sphere. We read of one man being out 
of his proper sphere, another of having a sphere of 
influence. The newspapers are always telling us 
that the English have a certain sphere of influence 
in Africa, and so have the Germans. A sphere is 
around ball, not a belt or zone. No possible good 
can be got from rolling up the Eoglish in one ball 
and the Germans in another, and then setting each 
bombinare in vacuo, with the possibility of a 
disastrous collision. E, Leaton-Bienkinsorr. 


Battie or Stikcastap.—In this battle Olaf 
(called the Fat in his lifetime, but canonized and 
called St. Olaf or St. Olave after his death, on 
account of his zeal for the propagation of 
Christianity) endeavouring to recover the crown of 
Norway, of which he had been dispossessed by 
Knut (Canute), King of England and Denmark, 
was defeated and slain. The date of the battle has 
been a subject of dispute, and is erroneously given 
in some cyclopedias. It may be of interest, there- 
fore, to ‘‘note” that the exact date is fixed by 
astronomical considerations, owing to the fact that 
a total eclipse of the sun occurred in the region 
where it was fought in the afternoon of August 31, 
A.D. 1030. This was first pointed out by the late 
Prof. Hansteen, of Christiania, who also showed 
that no other eclipse would satisfy the conditions, 
and that there is no room for doubt that the one in 
question was the cause of the obscuration of light 
mentioned in the account of the battle. The 
‘Globe Encyclopedia’ erroneously gives the date 
as A.D. 1033; and in Haydn’s ‘Dictionary of 
Dates’ (twentieth edition), although the year is 
given correctly as 1030, the day July 29 is assigned 
instead of August 31. Chambers’s ‘ Encyclopedia’ 
errs in stating that it was fought against Kout ; 
for the force opposed to Olaf was entirely Nor- 
wegian and led by some of their nobles, with whom 
he was not popular. Stiklastad, it may be men- 
tioned, was about thirty miles to the north-east of 
the town called in modern times Throndbjem. 

W. T. 
Blackheath. 


“ Hetisranp.”—Dr. Murray gives in the ‘ New 


English Dictionary’ an example from Foxe, the 
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martyrologist, and two other writers, of the word 
bite-sheep, which was, he says, ‘‘a once favourite 
pun upon bishop, as if=one who bites the sheep 
which he ought to feed.” Apart from all other 
reasons, this entry in the ‘ Dictionary’ is instructive 
as showing what sort of jests some people in the 
days of “Good Queen Bess” thought amusing. 
Foxe must have enjoyed puns of this harmless 
nature. In a tirade against St. Gregory VII., 
which appears in vo!. ii. p. 120 of his ‘ Acts and 
Monuments’ (Seeley’s edition, 1854), after speak- 
ing of this Pope as “ Hildebrand, the soldier of 
Satan,” he proceeds, some lines further down, to 
talk of “the devilish drift and decree of this 
Hildebrand, or rather Hellbrand.” Some humorous 
person of about Foxe’s time thought he was doing 
a clever thing, I suppose, when, in writing of the 
see of St. Augustine, he spelt it “ Cankerberry.” 
I cannot call to mind where this occurs, but I have 
met with it more than once. 

There are few things in which one generation 
differs more from another than in the sense of 
humour. Though in some things I am apt to think 
the old days better than our own, I am bound to 
say that we have improved in our notions of what 
is entertaining. One cannot imagine grave 
historians of our own age, however strong their 
feelings of party might be, trying to raise a laugh 
against institations or persons they disliked by 
misspelling their names. ASTARTE, 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only privato interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Arms tHE Caaper, Ery.—Can any of 
_ readers help me to determine No. 5 of the 
lollowing shields, which are painted on the sloping 
base of canopies at the east end of the Lady Chapel, 
Ely, begun 1321, finished 1349 ? 

1 (beginning from the south). Gu., three 
crescents erm. Assigned by Papworth from 
various rolls to Freville, Cambridge and Warwick. 
Also to Aldam and Fleming. 

2. Gu., three escutcheons ar. Assigned by Pap- 
worth to Bacon, Charney, Fi'zsimon, and Tim- 
perley. 

3. Or., a saltire engrailed sa, Assigned by Pap- 
worth to Boutetort, Salway, Tremayne, and Trum- 
Way. 

4. Ar, a lion rampact chequy or and az. 
Assigned by Papworth to Cobham and Cokeham. 

5. “England ” with a label argent (I can trace 
no bearing on this label, which is painted under, 
not over the lions; the shield is a good deal 
injared) impaling azure a lion rampant or. Of 


6. Ar., six cross crosslets fitchée sa., on a chief 
azure two mullets or. Assigned by Papworth to 
Clinton. 

The impaled coat in No. 5 is assigned by Pap- 
worth to thirty-six different families, among theni 
to Neville, Thomas Beaufort, Duke of Exeter, son 
of John of Gaunt and Catherine Swynford, married 
Margaret Neville ; he died 1424. Richard, Duke 
of York, married Cecily Neville. He died 1460. 
But unluckily these ladies did not belong to the 
family which bore a lion rampant. Cecily was the 
daughter of Ralph, Earl of Westmoreland—Galee, 
a saltire argent. Margaret was the daughter of 
Thomas Nevile of Hornby. I have not been able 
to find his arms, but I suppose it can hardly be the 
same family as the Neviles of Essex, to whom Pap- 
worth assigns the lion rampant. Woodward and 
Burnett, p. 213, simply say it is an early coat of 
Nevile. None of the other families which are 
given in Papworth married any royal prince of 
England. Moreover, the shield of ‘‘ England ” is- 
not as borne by John of Gaunt (nor I presume by 
his son) nor as borne by Richard, Duke of York. 

I am inclined to think the shield is that of 
Eleanor, daughter of Edward II., born 1318, 
married, 1332, Renaud IJ., Earlof Gueldres. The 
shield—Azure, a lion rampant or—is that of 


Gueldres, sometimes, not always, represented with: 
a double tailed lion, sometimes with a crowned lion. 
Cau your readers assist me ? Can they give instances 
of princesses of England using a label argent, and of 
their bearing England on the dexter side of their’ 
shield, with their husbands’ arms on the sinister? I 
am told there are instances of thie, but not wher 
married to a reigning prince, A. E. 


Peter Littyr, B.D., of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, sometime a Brother of the Savoy, and in 
1593 Vicar of Fulham, was in 1599 (April 16) 
appointed to the Prebendary of Caddiogton Major 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. When was he born? 
Dugdale calls him the grandson of William Lilly, 
first High Master of St. Paul’s School. If so, 
was he the son of George Lilly, Prebend of Cantiers 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, or of some other son (if 
there were any) of William Lilly? George Lilly 
died in 1559, so that, unless he married in Ed- 
ward VI.’s reign, he had only a year after Mary’s 
death in which to marry. Finally, Is it known 
whether Peter Lillye left any offspring? Please 
avswer direct. R. J. WALKER. 
St. Paul's School, West Kensington, W. 


Lavinctoy.—In the otherwise excellent notice 
of George Lavington, Bishop of Exeter, in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ it is stated 
that the bishop’s father, the Rev. Joseph Laving- 
ton, “according to the accepted biographies...... 
exchanged his benefice of Broad Hinton, in Wilt- 
shire, for that of Newnton Longueville, in Bucking- 
hamsbire,...... but no incumbent of the name of 


is coat presently. 
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Lavington ever held the living of Broad Hinton, | 


and the Rector of Newnton Longueville was Jobn | 
Lavington.” Notwithstanding this last assertion, 
Joseph Lavington, Bishop George’s father, was 

rector of Newton Longueville nearly thirty years, 
and was buried there September 9, 1709. His 

will, dated August 22, 1709, commences, “I, | 
Joseph Lavington, Rector of Newton Longue- | 
ville in the county of Bucks.” The will, in which | 
the testator’s several children, including George, 

are mentioned by name, is signed Joseph Laving- 

ton, one of the witnesses being Mrs. Martha | 
Stubbes (née Constable), a sister of George’s 
mother, Elizabeth. 

It would seem from Lipscomb’s ‘ Bucks,’ vol. iv. 
p. 266, that Joseph Lavington held the living of 
Upham, co. Hants, which he exchanged for that of 
Newton Longueville with Edward Young, LL.B., 
and was instituted to the latter December 1, 
1680. I am interested in this family of Laving- 
ton, and take the opportunity of repeating an un- 
answered query, inserted in ‘N. & Q.’ in June, 
1890 (7t2 S. ix. 469). One of Joseph’s daughters 
(? Frances) married James Carrington, watch- 
maker,of London. I should be very glad to know 
the Christian name of the wife, and the date and 
place of the marriage. Also the names and any 
particulars of James Carrington’s parents. o 

LIM. 


Fitsutz.—A surname peculiar to the parish of 
West Kilpatrick, Dumbartonshire. Most of the 
lands in the parish belonged to the Abbey of Pais- 
ley, but the name does not ap in the rental 
roll of the tenants dated 1545. At the end of the 
following century it is frequently mentioned in 
the parish registers. Any information as to the 
origin and meaning will be esteemed. 

Patricivs, 


E. Horrvus was the editor of ‘The Country 
Builder's Estimator, or the Architect’s Companion ’ 
(third edition, London, 1746, 12mo.), and of ‘ The 
Gentleman’s and Builder’s Repository’ (London, 
1748, 4to.). I should be glad to have any particulars 
relating to him. I understand that his ‘Tables 
for Measuring ; or, Practical Measuring made Easy,’ 
the seventeenth edition of which was published by 
Messrs. Rivington in 1820, is still the recognized 
authority in the timber trade. G. F. R. B. 


Sr. Gover’s Wett, Kensinston Garpens.— 
Will some one kindly tell us who St. Gover was, 
and what is known about this well? R. C. D. 

5, Iichester Gardens, W. 


| Sacra Sindone). 


Tassiz.—I am at present preparing a little 
volume dealing with the life and works of James 
and William Tassie, the modellers and reproducers 


of antique gems, and I am exceedingly desirous | 
rtrait medallions of | 
contemporary personages which I propose giving | 


that the catalogue of their 


should be as complete and accurate as possible. 
I should feel much indebted to any owners of such 
works who would kindly communicate with me, 
and permit me to send them the list of the Tassies’ 
contemporary portrait medallions that I have 
already compiled, in order that they might aid me 
by adding avy items in their collections that I may 
have omitted. J. M. Gray. 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. 


Frexscu Iptoms anp Proverss.—I am at 
present engaged in compiling a work on equivalent 
French and English proverbs on a new plan. 
sbould be very grateful for any contributions from 
‘N. & Q.’ correspondents towards such a book. 
Please send direct to Der V. Payen-PayYne. 

King’s College School, W.C. 


Feast or tae Winpy Saeet.—Dr. Charnock 
(‘ Prenomina,’ p. 111), writing of the name Sin- 
donia, says the name may have been given to one 
born on the “ Feast of the Windy Sheet” (De 
What is the meaning of this ? 

James Hooper. 
Norwich, 


Apams Famity or Essex.—I shall be glad of 
information regarding this family. BravLisv. 


Metre oF ‘In Memortam.’—There is, I believe, 
a poem in this metre among the Luttrell Broad- 
sides. Its date is about 1660, and the sentiments 
are those of an admirer of the Long Parliament. 
Was it was not quoted in the Atheneum of 
March 14, 1857? If so, perhaps some reader of 
*N. & Q.’ may be able to say in what connexion 
it was so quoted ; and perhaps also the Editor may 
be able to spare room for the first two stanzas as 
specimens. Jarratt. 
The poem in question a ra in the Atheneum 
to 1857" . 345, te from a broadside, and 
called * England’s Vote for a Free Election and a Free 
Parliament,’ It began:— 
Great God of Nations, and their Right, 
By whose high auspice Britain stands 
So long, though first ’twas built on Sands, 
And oft bad sunk but for Thy might. 
In her own Mainland-storms and Seas, 
Be present to ber now as then, 
And let not proud and factious men 
Oppose Thy will with what they please. 
It was written by a Republican about 1660.) 


Name or Poem Wantep.—I have the middle 
— of a long poem, of which I am anxious to 

now the name. This portion begins with p. 40 
and ends with p. 132, and includes the following: 
Canto iii., ‘‘ Marmion Feats; a Day before the 
Tournament”; iv., “‘Neddy; a Tale of Chalk 
Farm ”; v., “Jeremiah and the Ass ; or, the First 
Day’s Journey ”; vi., “ Bartholomew Fair ; or, the 
Second Day’s Journey”; viii., “From England, 
Ge Ho! goes Roderigh Vich Neddy, Dhu Ho! 
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Teroe! or, the Third Day’s Journey ”; and “The 


Sprigs of Fashion ; or, the Spur Club.” The poem 


is full of allusions to the various publishers, parti- | 


cularly the Longmans, and appears to have been 
issued during the first quarter of the present cen- 
tury. W. Roberts. 

63, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


“ SLopsELLER.”—A witness to the execution of 
a deed of conveyance of lands at Bredgar, Kent, 
dated 1813, subscribes himself as “John Smith, 
Slopseller.” What is the meaning of “slop- 
seller” ? Harry GREENSTED. 

{“Slops” are cheap ready-made clothes. Smock- 
frocks und the loose linen, “ overalls” worn by painters, 
engineers, &c., are called “slops.” See Annandale’s 
* Ogilvie,’ s.v. “Slops.” “Slop-shop” is, or was, a 
familiar phrase. ] 


Enotisu Sappnics.—In the Youth’s Magazine, 


August, 1825, there was a letter to the editor from | 


R. 8. F., Cambridge, on ‘ English Sapphics,’ which 
contained some “Sapphic stanzas from the com- 
‘mencement of the 138th [137th] Psalm,” begin- 
wing :— 

Fast by thy stream, O Babylon, reclining, 

‘Woe-begone exile, to the gale of evening 

Only responsive, my forsaken harp I 

Hung on the willow, 

The stanzas—stated, and probably rightly stated, 
to be superior to the sapphics of “Sir P. Sidney, 
Dr. Watts, and Mr. Southey”—were written by 
a schoolboy, whose name was known to R. S. F., 
although he does not mention it. The paraphrase 
was taken from some book, and will be found, as 
printed in the Youth’s Magazine, in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
i §. iv. 182. Is it known who the schoolboy 
was, and in what book the sapphics were first 
published ? J. F. Manseren. 

Liverpool. 


Tuomas, Seconp Eart or Onstow.—What is 
the correct rendering of the lines commencing 
“What can Tommy Onslow do?” and what is 
heir original source ? G. F. R. B. 


Arruur Onstow (1731-92), M.P. ror Guitp- 
FORD, appears to have become a lieutenant-colonel 
in the army on March 27, 1759. I should be 
glad to know (1) where he was educated ; (2) when 
he entered and retired from the army, with the 
dates of his several promotions ; and (3) where he 
was buried. G. F. R. B. 

Mere-stones.—Lord Campbell, in his ‘ Lives 


of the Chancellors,’ vol. ii, p. 428, tells that 
Bacon gave excellent advice to Justice Hutton, 


then just made a Judge of the Common Pleas, | 


Among other counsels, he says, “Contain the 
jurisdiction of your Court within the ancient mere- 
stones, without removing the mark.” What is a 
mere-stone ? Can it be a misprint for milestone ? 
In which case the meaning would be clear: “ You 


may move the milestone a yard or so without 
injury, provided the markremain.” Or did Bacon 
use an old verb “ to mere,” to divide, from the Greek 
peépw, which is used by Spenser, and quoted by 
Jobnson? Mere-stone is not in Prof. Skeat’s 
‘ Dictionary.’ J. Carrick Moore. 


Beplics. 

ITALIAN IDIOM. 
| (8 §S. ii. 445, 498 ; iii. 37, 171.) 
The extract given at the last reference from a 
letter addressed to Mr. Inciesy by an “ unim- 
peachable ” authority by no means warrants him in 
arriving at the firm conclusion that he was correct 
in stating that a king would never be addressed in 
Italian as voi. 
The extract—which does not appear to me to 
possess the authoritative character ascribed to it 
| —treats of the Italian so-called polite mode of 
address, and, incidentally, of the customary usage 
in addressing royal personages. The rule for the 
employment of this polite mode—known in Italy 
as dar del lei—is laid down in all of the numerous 
Italian grammars I have seen, but the strict and 
invariable agreement of the verb with the subject 
is not de rigueur in every case, as I shall have no 
difficulty in showing. From the examples which 
I am about to adduce it will be seen that ‘‘ mis- 
takes, very similar to those made by English 
people who try to write in the third person, are 
often made ” by many, if not all, of the best writers 
in the Italian language. The fact is there is no 
mistake in the matter ; grammatical rule is not 
rigorously adhered to, nor is the use of the 
second person plural in any way unusual, I[ 
have before me a booklet, ‘ Dieci Lettere ad un 
Uomo di Stato......scritte da cinque Ecclesiastici’ 
(Turis), and I find that, in the principal letters, 
the second person plural is used throughout ; in 
others there is an occasional lapse into the third 
person singular; whilst all conclude “‘di Vostra 
Eccellenza.” And I would remind Mr. InerEsy’s 
correspondent that not one commercial letter in a 
thousand is written in the third person, even when 
the addressee is asole partner. Tasso, in dedicating 
some of his ‘‘ Rime” to Leonora Sanvitale, con- 
cludes “senz’ alcun biasimo é V. Signoria. E le 
| bacio le mani,” whilst, in a letter to the Duke of 
Mantua, he begins “ Vostra Signoria si stancheri,” 
and concludes ‘‘ Baciate in mio nome le mani...... 
e vivete felice.” The employment of ‘‘ vostra” 
instead of sua, in conjunction with “Signoria,” 
** Eccellenza,” and the like, in letters written in 
the third person, appears to be rather the rule than 
the exception. Whether grammatical or not, vos- 
signoria and its congeners, although 
the possessive adjective of the second person plural, 
| areused inagreement with the third person singular. 
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A like incongruity is found in Roamanian, e.g., 
“Cui ati* dat Dumneavdstri cirtile*?” where 
“ Dumneavéstra” is considered equivalent to “you” 
and is preceded by the plural form of the verb. An 
analogous custom in modern Greek is cited by 
Diez, cov dre «.7.A., where the 
singular noun is followed by the verb in the plural. 
The subject of the “pronomen reverentie” is 
treated at some length by this author in his well- 
known grammar of the Romance languages. 

With regard to the form of address to be 
observed in the case of royal personages, it is 
tolerably certain that Dr. Caance, in his remark 
on the use of vot when addressing the king, did 
not have in view such of the royal entourage as are 
privileged to greet the sovereign with a familiar 
“ Buon giornq!” I certainly did not contemplate 
such a case in stating that in my opinion Mr. 
INGLEBY was in error in taking exception to Dr. 
Crance’s observation. I alluded to the formal 
mode of address, such, for instance, as would be 
used in a communication to the king from Parlia- 
ment, in which case—unless my memory deceives 
me—it is customary to use voi. It may be, but I 
think it unlikely, that I have confused this de- 
ferential voi with the Spanish usage, spoken of by 
Diez in the above-mentioned grammar: ‘‘ doch 
wird vos (nach dem Worterbuch der Akad.) immer 
noch Geringeren gegen sehr Vornehmen und um- 
gekehrt gebraucht.” In Portuguese also “ vds is 
employed in elevated style ; in sermons, lectures, 
addresses ; ‘ Vs, Senhor,’ to the king ” (D'Orsey’s 
* Port. Gram.’), and it is to be borne in mind that 
the third person is the almost exc!usive form of 
address in both of these languages. There are two 
obsequious prefaces in Italian to Florio’s ‘New 
World of Words’; they are addressed to Queen 
Anne in the second person singular. That of 
Florio himself begins thus : “In su l’altare della 
tua eccelsa e serenissima Maesta...... che le tue 
innate e reali virtii ecc.” In Salvini’s translation 
of ‘ Macbeth’ the following passage occurs in the 
last act :— 

Macbetto. Di tua lingua 
A far saggio qui giungi ; or presto, narra, 
iale, Grazioso signor, quello che vidi 

Io deggio dirvi, e non so come, 
In this case the officer is addressing the king, and 
does so in the second person plural. However, [ am 
not disposed to lay much stress on examples taken 
from translations. ‘“‘In Portuguese novels,” says 
D’Orsey, ‘‘ (translated from a foreign language) 

fessing to represent people speaking as in real 

ife, all the dialogues are in ‘ vd,’ instead of being 
in the third person singular !” 

Mk. IncLesy’s informant makes rather a curious 
observation with respect to ‘‘volete” used with 
“Vostra Maesta.” He is presumably aware that 


rhe these words ¢ has a cedilla, and is pronounced 
as 


‘*Maesta” is a nominative in the singular, and 
that it would be no less incongruous to say in 
English, “Do your Majesty wish?” than to say, 
‘** Spero che vostra Maesta volete !” in Italian. 

Mr, INGLEBY says, in concluding bis note, “ As 
I expected, the speaker would naturally drop into 
the use of the third person.” I am assured by an 
Italian friend that the contrary is the case, and 
that sustained conversation, starting in the elevated 
style, very soon drops into the second person: 
plural. 

In despite, therefore, of the deliverance of Mr. 
InctrBy’s friend, I submit that “ Voi, Signore,” 
to the king, is the most formal and deferential 
mode of address, J. Younes. 

Glasgow. 

Mr. Youne accuses me of having declared the 
construction “ voi avevi” to be analogous to the 
well-known French irregularity in which, ¢ @, 
“yous aimiez” is used after a past tense instead 
of “vous aimassiez.” I never said anything so 
utterly ridiculous. What I compared was not the 
construction, but the similar regard for brevity and 
euphony in the two cases, 

As for the Italian idiom itself, Mr. Apams and 
I disagree upon two points only. One point is 
whether, at the present time, “ voi avevi” is used 
of one person only or indifferently of one or more 
persons. The second point relates to the origin of 
the avevi which is used with vot. 

With regard to the first point, it is quite true 
that in all the grammars which have been brought 
before me, whether the more ancient ones quoted 
by Mr. Apams or the more modern ones which 
I happen to possess, such as Diez (third edition, 
ii, 146), Corticelli (revised edition, 1874, p. 76), 
Petrocchi (1887, p. 161), there is, as Mr. ADaws 
says, no question of numerical restriction. Bet 
this seems to me to be due either to too great con- 
ciseness or to carelessness. They content them- 
selves with saying that avevi is used for avevate, 
and do not say whether the avevate is used of one 
or more persons. In favour of my contention that 
“ voi avevi” is now used by educated people of one 
person only I have the Italian lady mentioned in 
my last note. She will not budge from her state- 
ment, though she is willing to allow that some 
educated people who have not been in the habit, 
as she has, of teaching Italian may sometimes— 
in conversation, but in conversation only—use the 
idiom of more than one person, whilst she believes 
such a use to be common among the uneducated. 
And I have, moreover, the testimony of no less a 
person than the Italianstatesman Massimod’ A zeghio. 
In his historical novel ‘ Niccold de’ Lapi’ (written 
in 1841), in the 1866 edition (published by Le 
Monnier, of Florence), I find no fewer than six 
passages in which vot, addressed to a single person, 
is used with a singular verb. These are, in p. 39, 
‘*voi vi dovessi,” “ voi eri,” ‘* voi ascoltavi”; im 
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p. 43, “se voi non mandavi”; in p. 74, “la pit 
piacevol beffa che voi udissi mai”; and in p. 137, 
se voi m’avessi ummazzata.” It will be noticed 
that in three of these passages the voi is used with 
the imperf. subj. In other places, however, 
D’Azeglio uses the regular second person plural of 
one individual, as, ¢.g., in p. 41 “dicevate,” and 
in p. 317 ‘‘che m’avevate promessa” (of a girl 
speaking to her father), so that it would seem that 
avevate is more respectful than voi avevi. But I 
cannot discover that he anywhere uses such a con- 
struction as voi avevt when more than one person 
is addressed. Indeed, there are at least three 
passages in which, in such a case, the plural is 
used. These are ‘‘speravate negli uomini ” (p. 376), 
“che volevate vedere” (p. 398), and ‘‘ gid sape- 
vate” (p. 521). With regard to the second 
passage, the Italian lady is rather surprised that 
“che volevi vedere” was not used, as the speaker 
is a “popolano.” And here I may observe that 
the vot may be left out when the verb is singular 
(just as it is commonly when the verb is plural), 
provided always that it has already been made 
clear that the person is addressed with voi. 

It seems to me very doubtful, therefore, whether 
vot avevi is ever now used by educated people of 
more than one person, Oan Mr. ADAms quote any 
example from a modern author? 

And now with regard to the origin of this avevi 
when used with voi. Mr. Apams has well shown 
that in Old Italian a singular verb is not infre- 
quently found with a plural pronoun used of more 
than one person, and this in other tenses than the 
imperfect and with demonstrative pronouns as well 
as with the personal pronoun voi; and, indeed, he 
has since been kind enough privately to supply me 
with examples in which a singular verb is used 
after a plural noun. All this would be likely to 
originate with uneducated persons, and such is the 
view of the three grammarians I have quoted, for 
Diez uses the word “ volksiiblich,” Corticelli 
“ popolaresco,” and Petrocchi ‘‘ popolare”; and 
their view is confirmed by the fact that the voi 
avevi is still used of more than one person as a rule 
by the people only. But for a time, as is evident 

m Mr. Apams’s quotations, this irregular use of 
the singular verb was not confined to the people, 
but extended from them upwards and prevailed 
among good writers, partly, perhaps, for the reason 
named in my last note, Later on, when the 
use of vot of a single person bad hecome more 
general, the voi avevi came to be restricted, 
among the better educated, to one person only, 
possibly, in part at least, for the reason assigned 
by the Italian lady, viz., that one person only is 
addressed.* 

* Strictly speaking, voi avevi is equally ungrammatical 
whether it, is ened one than 
person. But voi is now 80 universally used of one person 


that voi avevi addressed to one person strikes one asless| * As, ¢.g., andati for andate, 


Mr. Apams, however, prefers to believe that the 
idiom did not arise in a popular use. He follows 
Nannucci, who takes this avevi to be a plural 
derived from the Lat. habebatis, through habebati, 
abebati, avevati, avevai, avevi. But Nannucci 
cannot produce any of these intermediate forms. 
Noranything more, so Mr. Apamstells me, in favour 
of his view, than that some ancient writers (such 
as Jacopone in the thirteenth century) made the 
second person plural of every verb to end in 4, 
instead of ¢ as at present.* Such evidence seems 
to me altogether too scanty, and till much better 
is produced I must believe that this avevi was 
always really a singular used by the uneducated as 
a plural. F. Cuance. 

ydenham Hill. 


Priwrosz, Cowsiir, AND IN Frence 
(8 S, iii, 245)—Mr. is quite right; 
French dictionaries are in a fog with regard to the 
exact equivalents of these flowers; but the fault 
lies with the scientists, not with the lexicographers. 
I have had myself to wade through many a worse 
muddle, from A to Z, in scientific works, chiefly 
botanical and zoological. Here it happens that 
the English botanists have given special names to 
varities of the same plant, while the French 
botanists have not done so; and, on the other 
hand, as to coucou, laymen have given the same 
name to plants of totally different kinds. Primevérs 
is primrose, in a general sense (Latin primula), 
See Chambers’s ‘ Encyclopedia’ and Bouillet’s 
‘ Dictionnaire des Sciences,’ ‘“ The common prim- 
rose (Primula vulgaris) is the plant,” says Cham- 
bers, “ to which the English name primrose specially 
belongs.” And the French primevére, used alone, 
means that only. But primevire, with some adjec- 
tive or other, is also cowslip, oxlip, and polyanthus, 
which are themselves kinds of primroses (Primulz), 
Cowslip (Primula veris) is, according to Bouillet, 
the primevére commune, called also coucow and 
brayette. So Spiers’s explanation of brayette as 
cowslip is right, and that as common primrose by 
the dictionary-maker whom Mr. Bovucuier men- 
tions by the way, is wrong. Oxlip (Primula 
elator) is, according to Bouillet, the primevire 
élevée. With reference to the different renderings 
of coucou, we find in Littré, and also in Bescherelle 
(ander “Coucou”) and in Bouillet (under “ Nar- 
cisse” and “ Lychnide”), that, besides cowslip, it 
means the barren strawberry plant, the cuckoo- 
flower, or ragged-robin (Lychnis flos cuculi), and 
the common daffodil (Narcissus pseudo-narcissus). 
In the last two senses the French is fleur de coucou, 
as well as coucou alone. Mr. Boucnier asks how 
an educated man would translate such a sentence 
as “Iam going out to gather cowslips and prim- 


ungrammatical than voi avevi addressed to more than 
one person. 
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roses, and I hope to find some oxlips as well.” 
All 1 can say is, that any one who tries to do this 
must be content to make the best of imperfect 
materials, and use the terms coucous, primevéres, 
and primevires élevées. It can be done in no other 
way, and it is easy enough, but that French trans- 
lation must needs look somewhat clumsy. 
F. E. A. Gasc. 


In all the French floras I have looked into 
coucou is given as the vernacular name for the 
cowslip of our meadows or the polyanthus of our 
gardens, which is a derivative from it. Other 
French names for the same plants are brayette, 
coqueluchon, primerole, printaniére. 

The application of the name oxlip is not so 
simple as appears at first sight. I may explain it 
by stating that there are in Britain three species 
of the genus Primula, in addition to others which 
are not relevant in this connexion. The three 
species are (1) the common primrose, Primula 
grandiflora, or syn., P. acaults; (2) the cowslip, 
P. veris; (3) the Bardfield, or true oxlip, P. elatior. 
Why No. 3 should be considered the true oxlip, or 
the oxlip par excellence, I do not know. It is a 
rare plant, and the size of the flower does not 
warrant the application “ox lip” (see Britten and 
Holland's ‘ Dictionary of Plant Names’). Other 
two much more common oxlips, one of which must 
have been Shakspere’s plant, remain to be men- 
tioned. The common primrose throws up its 
flowers singly on stalks direct from the root-stock, 
but there is a variety of it, which is not uncommon, 
which throws up from the stock a common shaft, 
at the top of which is borne a cluster of flowers 
instead of a single bloom. This is the variety 
caulescens of the common primrose, and is, so far 
as I know, the commonest oxlip. 

Then there is a form which is supposed to be a 
hybrid, or cross, between the primrose and the 
cowslip, bearing its flowers on the top of a common 
shaft, as in the last-mentioned plant. This is 
known botanically as Primula variabilis, so called 
because its characteristics are, as might be expected 
from its hybrid origin, variable. I presume all 
these oxlips occur in France as well as in our 
country, and I suspect the peasantry would apply 
the word coucou to each and all of them. 

The common primrose in Northern France and 
Belgium is not so common as it is here; and, so far 
as I can glean from the French books at my dis- 
posal at the moment, is never called coucou. 

Maxwett T. Masters. 


Kearney (8 §, iii, 188).— Unless it is desired 
either to throw-doubt on the published pedigree 
of Count Kearney, in which case the point or 
points in doubt should be clearly stated, or to dis- 
pute the right of the Pope, while a temporal prince, 
to confer titles of nobility on others than his own 
subjects, it is difficult to see the precise value of 


the query signed A. I. K. The reference to Coun- 
tess Tasker, whatever the facts of that case, is 
obviously irrelevant. The pedigree of the Kearneys 
of Knockanglas, co. Tipperary, afterwards of Bal- 
linvilla (in ‘ Landed Gentry’ “ Buallinvalla”), co. 
Mayo, is stated in the account of Robert Cecil, 
Count Kearney, in Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ for 1884, 
which I happen to have at hand, to be “on record 
in Ulster’s Office,” where it could presumably be 
verified. Comparing the deduction of the descent 
as given in Burke's ‘ Peerage,’ above cited, with 
that given s.v. “ Kearney of Blanchville,” ‘ Landed 
Gentry,’ 1879, it would appear that John Kearney, 
eldest son of James Kearney of Rathcoole (b. 1625, 
m. 1648, d. 1709), was a Secretary of State to 
James II. (I have been unable to trace him in 
Haydn’s ‘ Book of Dignities’), and accompanied 
him to France, and that his younger brother, 
Michael (b. 1658, d. 1716), was father of Martin, 
created Count de Kearnie (in ‘ Landed Gentry’ 
“ Kearney”), who m. 1741 Lady Elizabeth Hamil- 
ton, daughter of the sixth Earl of Abercorn. From 
the ‘ Peerage’ it would seem that the Secretary 
was father, not uncle, of Martin, Count de Kear- 
ney, an antinomy which I am not able to reconcile. 
The dates given in the ‘ Landed Gentry’ favour 
the statement there made. Robert Cecil Kearney, 
in whose favour the title of Count Kearney is 
stated (‘ Peerage,” loc. cit.) to have been “ revived” 
by letters patent, 1868, was third son of Robert 
Kearney of Ballinvilla (or Ballinvalla), representa- 
tive of Richard, the eldest brother of the ancestor 
of Secretary Kearney. Noman. 


Countess Tasker, mentioned incidentally by 
A. I. K., was not the keeper of a Catholic school at 
Brook Green (though that was her residence), but a 
Roman Catholic lady of large fortune, which she 
devoted principally to charitable purposes. She 
had a country seat near Brentwood, in Essex, and 
she was a special friend of Cardinal Wiseman. 

E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Ventnor. 


Joun or Gaunt (8 S. iii. 109, 231).—I do 
not see any descent of John of Gaunt from Fair 
Rosamond ; but his first wife Blanche was pro- 
bably her descendant, though there is a weak link 
in the chain. The pedigree is made out thus :— 

Ida, youngest daughter of William de Longespée 
(son of Rosamond), married Roger Bigod, who 
died in 1221. 

Hugh Bigod, her son, married Maud, daughter 
of William Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, and died 
in 1225. 

Ralph Bigod, of Settrington, his youngest son, 
married Bertha, daughter of Gerard de Furnival. 

Isabel, his daughter, married, (1) Gilbert de 
Lacy, (2) John Fitz-Geoffrey. [Dates, however, 
raise the presumption that Isabel was Ralph's 


sister rather than his daughter. ] 
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Mand Fitz-John, who was probably the daughter 
of John Fitz-Geoffrey and Isabel, thouyh the last 
link of actual proof has not yet been discovered, 
married William de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
who died in 1298. 

Isabel, her daughter, married (1) Patrick Cha- 
worth, (2) Hugh Le Despenser. 

Maud Chaworth, her daughter, married Henry 
Plantagenet, Earl of Lancaster, who died in 1345. 

Henry, Duke of Lancaster, her son, married 
Isabel, daughter of Henry, Lord Beaumont, and 
died in 1361. 

Blanche, his younger daughter, was the wife of 
John of Gaunt. 

Geoffrey, Bishop of Lincoln and Archbishop of 
York, was certainly not the son of Rosamond, and 
was not much, if at all, her junior. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


I wrote, proving conclusively, but my reply was 
not inserted, that Henry had not two children by 
Rosamond. Now Mr.C. W.Cass repeats the previous 
statement. It is quite clear to any one who will 
consult my reference to Walter Mapes’s ‘ De Nugis 
Curialium,’ Dist. v. cap. vi. p. 235, Cam. Soc., 
1850, that Geoffrey was the son of the king and 
Ykenai or Hikenai. He became Bishop of Lincoln 
at the uncanonical age of twenty, and was after- 
wards Archbishop of York, a.p. 1191, ob. 1212. 
It is only a popular error which makes him the 
son of Rosamond. Therecan be no question about 
it. Walter Mapes was both a contemporary and 
an acquaintance of Geoffrey. Ep. MarsHatt. 


I cannot see the full bearing of the sug- 
gestion that the assertion of John of Gaunt’s 
descent from Fair Rosamond might have arisen 
from ignorance or forgetfulness of the fact that the 
heiress of the main line left no children by Thomas 
of Lancaster. She married twice, if not thrice, 
after. She certainly left no child by her second 
husband, Ebulo le Strange. But what about ber 


more difficult and more rare than they are now— 

I have run up the ancestry of John of Gaunt 

for most of the five steps ; but I do not find Fair 

Rosamond’s descendants anywhere. The inquiry 

did not go far enough to be exhaustive. 

THomas WILLIAMS. 
Aston Clinton, 


| The statement that Henry II. had two children 
by Rosamund Clifford—generally known as Fair 
Rosamund—William de Longespée and Geoffrey, 
| titular Bishop of Lincoln, and consecrated Arch- 
bishop of York, rests on no sure historic basis. It 
| first appears in Speed’s ‘ History of Great Britain,’ 
| in 1611. That Geoffrey was Rosamund’s son is 
disproved by chronology. The future Archbishop 
| of York was born in 1151/2, while Rosamund is 
spoken of as “a girl” (puella) by Giraldus Cam- 
brensis more than twenty years later. Walter 
| Map also distinctly tells us that the name of Geof- 
| frey’s mother was Ykenai or Hikenai, and that 
she was a low woman of profligate life, who pre- 
sented the boy to Henry as his at the beginning 
of his reign. The evidence for Longsword being 
Rosamund’s son is equally untrustworthy, and the 
fact is discredited by all sound recent historical 
writers. The name of his true mother is unknown 
even in early tradition. The argument drawn from 
the grant made to Longsword by his father, shortly 
before his death, in 1188, of the manor of Appleby, 
in Lincolnshire, rests on a confusion between that 
manor and the manor of Appleby, in Westmore- 
land, which was held by Rosamund’s family, the 
Cliffords. Epmunp VENABLES. 


Cuavcer’s “Stitzon” §, iii. 126, 249).— 
The remarks by E. S. A. at the last reference are 
sadly behind the age. The passages from Alanus 
de Insulis, which he repeats, were long ago 
printed by Prof. Hales, and are given in full in 
my edition of Chaucer’s ‘ Minor Poems,’ Oxford, 
1888, p. Ixv. Of the existence of this book he 


third (or fourth?) husband? I do not think, seems entirely unaware ; so I trust he will buy a 


as a fact, that the lady left any children. 
Mr. Cass does not notice the possibility, 
neither does he refer to the fact that the first 
William de Longespée had two sons and three 
daughters married, with issue, I believe ; another 


daughter was twice married, but issueless, From | 


one of the sons one of John of Gaunt’s sons-in- 
law was descended. Then, again, William de 
Longespée the second had, I think, three sons | 
and one daughter at least ; so the possibilities of | 
John of Gaunt’s descent from Fair Rosamond are 
greater than Mr. Cass seems to imply. When 
we remember that every man has two grandfathers 
and two grandmothers, and that in those days the 
next ascending generation would be of eight differ- | 
ent persons, one higher would include sixteen, and | 
the next step thirty-two—by “those days” I | 
mean days when marriages of affinity were much 


Bat | co 


py. 

The fact that Chaucer was well acquainted with 
Jobn of Salisbury, &c., is really very old indeed. 
All these authors, and many more, have long ago 


been consulted by me, Or, if I do not count, 
Prof, Lounsbury’s ‘Studies in Chaucer,’ at any 
rate, discusses deem at great length, bordering on 
prolixity. 

As to Stilbo, I am behind the age myself. Dr. 
Koppel showed, in ‘ Anglia, xiii, 183 (1890), that 
he was Stilpo, of Megara, mentioned by Seneca; 
also that Chaucer got the name from Walter Map’s 
* Valerius,’ cap. 27. Stilbon, for Mercury, occurs 
in Alamis, ‘ Anticlaud,’ iv. 6. 

It is of no consequence what new opinion may 
be offered as to the person meant by Bernard the 
Monk. He is certainly Bernard of Clairvaux, as 
was expressly explained, more than two hundred 
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years ago, in J. J. Hofmann’s ‘Lexicon Universale’ 
(Basile, 1677), s.v. “ Bernardus.” The passage 
concluacs with the words: ‘‘ Nullos habuit pre- 
ceptores preter quercus et fagos. proverb : 
Neque enim Bernardus vidit omnia.” I admit 
that I omitted to give this reference in 1889; but 
that, to a student who is always learning, is a long 
while ago. Wacrer W. 


* From Oxrorn To Rome’ (8" §. iii. 207, 272).— 
Mr. Reprorp’s query about this book is not per- 
fectly correct in its statements. He says that ‘it 
was published anonymously in 1847, at the time 
of the famous Oxford Tracts.” He is correct as to 
the date of its publication, but the Oxford Tracts 
(begun in 1833) came to an end in February, 1841, 
and Newman, their chief promoter, joined the 
Church of Rome in 1845. The book was one of 
two or three written by persons who had been 
ardent admirers of Newman in the early days of 
the Tract movement, and who had been shocked 
and alienated from the Tractarian party by what 
they considered his betrayal of them. The two 
works which had by far the largest circulation of 
this class were ‘From Oxford to Rome,’ and 
* Hawkstone,’ by the Rev. W. Sewell. This last 
raised very fierce accusations on both sides. 

Mr. Reprorp has been rightly informed that 
the “ authoress made a recantation.” I could easily 
give him the dates if I were able to go toa library ; 
but I am at present confined to my study. The first 
** recantation” was the publication of a second 
book, called ‘ Rest in the Church,’ the gist of which 
was that, thongh it would be unwise for any 
member of the Church of Eogland to go over to 
Rome, yet that one who had done so, could not 
revert without apostasy. This, of course, did not 
satisfy the Roman Catholics, and she published 
a letter in the newspapers, and said, “I bitterly 
regret the publication of my book, and wish I 
conld recall it.” W. Beyuam. 

32, Finsbury Square. 


ApranaM (8" §. 126).—It would 
appear from the privately printed ‘ Memoirs and 
Recollections of the late Abraham Raimbach, Esq, 
Engraver,’ edited by his son, M. T. S. Raimbach, 
M.A., 4to., Lond., 1843, that he was born in 
Cecil Court, St. Martin’s Lane, Westminster, on 
Feb. 16, 1776. His father, a native of Switzer- 
land, who came to England at the early age of 
twelve, and never afterwards quitted it, married the 
daughter of a Warwickshire farmer of the name of 
Batler, descended by the female side, as was sup- 
posed, from the Burbages of Shakespeare’s time. 

Raimbach was privately educated at Highgate, 
and afterwards entered the Library School of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, under the mastership of Mr. 
Pownall. Here he had for schoolfellows Henry 
Winchester, afterwards Lord Mayor of London, 
Charles Mathews and Wm. Lovegrove, actors, 


Jobn Richter, tried in 1794, with Hardy and 
Horne Tooke, for high treason, Henry Richter and 
Wm. Woodburne, artists, and Alexander Copland, 
government contractor for buildings. Liston, 
the comedian, was also for a time connected with 
the establishment, either as master or assistant. 
Raimbach died at Greenwich on Jan. 17, 1843. 

It may be of interest to add that the inscription 
on a tombstone in Hendon Churchyard, co, Middle- 
sex, furnishes the information that his father, Mr. 
Peter Raimbach, late of the parish of St. Ann, 
Westminster, died December 16, 1805, aged sixty- 
two. Martha, his mother, who survived her 
husband, died January 27, 1807, aged sixty-five, 
and lies buried in the same place 

Daniet Hipwett. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Lives sy Tenyyson (8" iii. 269).—J. D. is 

evidently thinking of 

Ring sudden laughters of the jay, 
the last line of the fourth stanza in the poem ‘To 
——,’ published in ‘ Poems,’ 1833, p. 2. In the 
volume of ‘Selections,’ 1865, two of the original 
seven stanzas were restored (with alterations) and 
five in the Library Edition, 1872, vol. i. p. 97. The 
poem now commences 

My life is full of weary days, 
and the above-mentioned line runs 

Ring sudden ecritches of the jay. 

The article in the Quarterly Review, 1833, p. 8? 
(probably written by J. G. Lockhart), remarks ia 
a bantering strain :— 

“ Laughter, the philosophers tell us, is the attribute of 
man—but as Shakspeare found ‘tongues in trees and 
sermons in stones,’ this true poet endows all nature, not 
merely with human susceptibilities but buman functions 
—the jay laughs, and we find, indeed, a little further on, 
that the woodpecker laughs also.” 

Raters T. Brappory. 

Redhill, 


Vore (8 S. iii. 187, 274).—I have to thank 
your correspondents who have replied to my 
inquiry as to the etymology of this word. At the 
same time I must point out that none of them has 
offered a satisfactory solution. The derivation from 
“wold,” « field or plain, is analogous to that of 
“ mole,” which is undoubtedly a contraction from 
“ moldwarp,” but then there are in proof of that 
the Middie English moldwerp and the Icelandic 
moldvarpa, besides Shakespeare’s “ moldwarp” 
(‘1 Henry IV.,’ IIT. i. 149), whereas “ wold-mouse 
has not been shown ever to have been in use, 
though ‘ field-vole” and “ bank-vole” are common 
terms. Mr. Wa ier is good enough to refer me 
to Webster's ‘ Dictionary’; but the derivation from 
French voler, to steal, is absolutely unsupported by 
any evidence ; it is mere guess-work, a pursuit 
any one can follow, if so disposed, for himself. 
Obviously, that is the meaning of a “vole” at 
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écarté. What I desire to obtain is evidence of the 
earliest use and forms of this word expressing the 
genus Arvicola. Hersert Maxwe 


Sr. Jeron (8 S. iii. 129)—No doubt St. 
Tero is meant. The ‘Acta Sanctorum,’ under 
date of Ang. 17, will probably give all that is 
known about him. I have a note to the effect 
that he was a native of Scotland and a priest, and 
that he was killed in Holland in the ninth century 
by the Normans, one of whom ran asword through 
his neck. His attribute isafalcon, L. L. K. 


Tae Catatocur or Booxsetiers’ CaTaLocuEs 
§. iii. 208).—The Birmingham Reference 
Library has given special attention to booksellers’ 
catalogues and auction sales. One hundred and 
fourteen separate entries (often in several volumes) 
include catalogues which are “curious or valu- 
able as illustrating prices, classification, &c.” A 
large and lofty room is nearly filled with biblio- 
graphy, including 180 entries of “ Sale Catalogues 
of Important and Interesting Collections, often 
with Prices and Purchasers’ Names.” Este. 


St. Taomas or Warerines (8 S. iii, 249) 
took its name from a chapel dedicated to St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, situated by a small brook 
which bere crossed the Old Kent Road, exactly 
at the second milestone of later days. It was the 
first stage out of London forthe convoy of pilgrims 
bound to the shrine of St. Thomas, where they 
made their first halt and watered their horses. 
Hermestrcpe will doubtless remember that it 
is here that Chaucer makes the ‘‘ host ” “ his hors 
arest,” and propose that the pilgrims should 
**draw cuts” who should tell the tirst tale :— 

And forth we riden a litel more than pas, 


Waterings.” It is needless to say that there is 
no real connexion between the names “ St. Thomas 
Aquinas” and “St. Thomas 4 Waterings,” though 
the shadowy verbal connexion gave occasion for 
the display of that kind of conventional wit which 
has sometimes found its exercise in places having 
significant names. I may give one example from 
Ben Jonson, quoted by Mr, Wheatley and Dr. 
Nares :— 

He may perhaps take a degree at Tyburn 

A year the earlier ; come to read a lecture 

Upon Aquinas at St. Thomas 4 Waterings, 

And so go forth a laureat in hemp-circle. 

‘The New Inn,’ i, 3, 
The actual locality is thus defined in Ogilby’s 

‘Traveller's Guide’: ‘‘There at 1} mile leaving 
the town cross a brook called St. Thomas Water- 
ing.” In later surveys it is marked at the two 
miles. In Carey’s map of fifteen miles round 
London, a.p. 1786, at the two-mile stone on the 
Old Kent Road appears Waterings Bridge, a 
survival of the old name. At the present day 
(see the ‘ Post-Office London Directory’) at 
No. 322 in the Old Kent Road we have a public- 
house called the “ Thomas 4 Beckett,” which pro- 
bably marks the historic site. The house stands 
at the corner of the Arundel Road from which St. 
Thomas’s Road branches out. Those who know 
the locality will be able to say whether it cor- 
responds with the site of the old two-miie stone. 
Epmunp VENABLES. 


Water Lone §, iii. 207).—According to 
Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ Mr. Walter Long, of 
Muchelney, Somerset (who is, I suppose, the same 
person after whom Mr. G. Deeks inquires), died 
uomarried, He had five half-sisters, two of whom 
died unmarried ; one married, but died sine prole; 


Unto the watering of Seiot Thomas, 
It was the ordinary place for executions for the 
county of Surrey, as Tyburn was for Middlesex, and 
abuodant references to it in this character appear 
in our old dramatists and other early writers, a 
selection from which is given in Nares’s ‘ Glos- 
sary’ and Wheatley’s ‘London, New and Old.’ 
Mr. Wheatley gives a curious instance of a re- 
currence to the old form by Sir John Campbell 
(afterwards Lord Chancellor) in 1834, when 


two more married, but as to the children of one of 
these Burke is silent ; but the eldest, Philippa, who 
married Grove, of Fern House, Wilts, he te!ls us 
“ left issue.” For these Mr. Dexrxks will have to 


search the pedigree of that family, now represented 


by Sir Thos. Grove, Bart., of Fern. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Ventnor. 
Curtis S. iii. 185). — Pror. 


Tomuinson asks whether there is any physio- 


Attorney-(ieneral, to prevent the defeat of justice | logical reason for the very common omission and 


through a squabble between the sheriffs of the 
county and of the city of Chester as to who was | 


misuse of this letter in London and Wiltshire. 
I doubt whether it is more frequently misused 


to carry a sentence of execution into effect. Camp-| there than here. It was a Yorkshireman that I 
bell ** boldly adopted a form of proceeding which | heard some time since recite, — 


had not been resorted to for many ages,” had the 
convicts brought before the King’s Bench, by the 
judges of which court they were ordered to be | 
executed at St. Thomas 4 Waterings, in the | 


From Greenland’s hicy mountains, 
From Hindia’s coral strand, 
Where Hafric’s sunny fountains, &c, 


As regards its omission, which is comparatively 


borough of Southwark. Gerard records in his| a venial offence, is it not a fact that speech 


‘Herbal’ his finding water plants ‘‘in the ditch generally is softer in the South, and that a softer 
right against the place of execution at the end of speech naturally tends to the omission of the 
Southwarke, nere London, called St. Thomas aspirate? This I understand to be the reason why, 
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as Marsh notes in his ‘ Lectures,’ the A has dis- 
appeared from the speech of Southern Europe. It 
is suggested that perhaps the board schools will 
correct our speech in these particulars. I doubt it. 


Marsh thinks the A will ultimately be lost 
altogether. Cc. 
Epworth. 


| to sit in.” 


which formed partof the screen of “the Choir”—that 
is to say, of the only part of the church used for 
worship—that “ Madam Sarah Ellys built the lofts 
in the north aisle at her own charge, for bachelors 
Sr. Swrrar. 


A parish book of Eastbourne records that— 
“1703, August 8, A vestry orders the churchwardens 


When a boy I was sailing past Stromboli at night, | to prosecute certain persons for misbehaviour in church, 


watching the fire of the volcano, when a sailor told 
me that it was well known that the ship’s crew of 
a man-of-war saw the devil carrying a sack up the 
mountain and throwing out of it into the crater 
aman called Sir William Curtis. A few months 
after, when repeating this story in England, a 
gentleman said :— 

“That is true. Curtis was a contractor for the navy, 
and any shortcomings in victuals or stores were laid to his 
account, He was, therefore, unpopular with sailors; 
and the story of his being thrown into Stromboli was 
repeated on the authority of a captain and crew of a man- 
of-war. Curtis brought an action against the captain, 
and the case was tried for defamation of character,” 

If so, there be must be some report of sucha 
trial. Can any one say if there was a trial ? 
SEBASTIAN, 
he story is wrongly told of Alderman Curtis, See 
* Old Booty.’ 4% S. v. 31, 79, 185, 305; * Booty’s Ghost,’ 
5th ii, 508; iii, 20.) 


Cuesvey Famity (8 §, ii. 387, 478 ; iii. 58, 
135, 214).—Pror. Skeat at the last reference 
derives the family name of Chesney from Fr. 
chénaie, an oak plantation, chénaie from Lat. 
*quercinétum, and chéne, an oak, from Lat. *quer- 
cinum, In the first place, I would point out that 
chénaie does not correspond exactly to the Latin 
forms quoted by Pror. Sxeat, De Cayneto, De 
Kaisneto, De Chaisneto, as chénaie is evidently 
of the feminine gender; it cannot, therefore, be 
the original of the name Chesney, the derivative 
of the above Latin forms. Secondly, may I 
point out that a popular Latin type *quercinum 
could not possibly become chéne in modern French? 
The O.F. forms of chéne are chesne, chaisne, caisne, 
pointing to a popular Latin type *caxanum. In 
the third place, querc’num could not have been re- 

ented byan O.F. caisne, as rc’n could never have 
me sn; compare popular Latin circinum, which 
became in French cersne, cerne, the r remaining. 
Fourthly, a Latin que- could never have given a 
French word beginning with ch. 
A. L, Marnew. 


Bacnetors’ Door or Porca (8 §, iii. 208). 
—At Grantham, Lincolnshire, down to the time 
when St. Wolfram’s Church was restored, some- 
thing like five-and-twenty years ago, the free 
sittings for men were in pews on the north side of 
the middle alley and those for women on the south. 
In 1806, according to Turnor, the best-known his- 
torian of the town, it was recorded on a panel 


It is aleo stated that a gallery was lately erected at the 
west end of the church, for young men and bachelors.” — 
Sussex Arch. Colls.,’ xiv. 133, 
Epowarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 
The Brassey Institute, Hastings. 


“To rareeP” (8 ii. 325, 452, 491; iii. 53, 
114).—Will your correspondent at the last reference 
pardon me if I point out that there isno such book 
as ‘ Glossographia Anglicum Novo’? What such 
a title could mean it is impossible to say. The same 
title appears subsequently at p. 133, col. 1, hence 
the reason for my correction. I thought that the 
title as first given might be a misprint ; its re- 
appearance forbids the thought. I have a copy of 
the book dated 1707, and its title is ‘ Glosso- 
graphia Anglicana Nova.’ 

F. C. Birxeeck Terry. 


Porsonine By Arsenic S. iii. 189), —There 
was a remarkable trial for poisoning by arsenic in 
Scotland in the last century, which I only know by 
the report in the ‘ Annual Register,’ that of Lieut. 
Patrick Ogilvy and Mrs. Catherine Oxilvy, other- 
wise Nairne, for the murder of Thomas Ogilvy, 
brother of the former and husband of the latter. 
They were convicted, and Lieut. Ogilvy was 
hanged, but Mrs. Ogilvy escaped from prison after 
giving birth toa child. Jadging from the report 
in the ‘ Annual Register,’ the case was very weak. 
Can any reader state what became of Mrs. 
Ogilvy and the child, who was probably legitimate 
(she was convicted of incest as well as murder) 
and the rightful heir to the estate ? 

The case of a girl named Eliza Fenning created 
a great sensation early in the present century. 
She was accused, I think, only of attempting to 
murder, which was then a capital offence. She 
was convicted and hanged, notwithstanding a 
very general belief in her innocence. There was a 


public funeral, attended by a vast concourse of 
persons. A somewhat remarkable trial took place 
| in Styria a little over forty years ago, when a girl 
was acquitte of poisoning an officer with arsenic. 
The defence turned on the prevalence of arsenic- 
eating in Styria, which it appeared ended fatall 

in many cases—more especially with girls, who too 

it in considerabl- quantities to improve their looks 
and complexion. One remarkable fact given in 
evidence was that the sudden cessation of arsenic- 
taking produced symptoms similar to those of 
‘poisoning by arsenic. The question whether Mr. 
Maybrick was an arsenic-eater seems worthy of 
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more consideration than it received, though the 
overdose which he took on the first day of bis 
illness seems to have been of some medicine which 
included strychnine. The defence of arsenic- 
taking was, I believe, also set up for Madame 
Laffarge in Paris. M. 


See ‘Forensic Medicine,’ by Drs. Guy and 

Ferrier, p. 458, where,— 
“the reader is referred to the following cases: Messrs. 
Turner and Mr. Gadsden, poisoned by Eliza Fenning, in 
Mr. Marshall's ‘Remarks on Arsenic’; those of the 
Mitchells, reported by Mr. Alexander Murray, in the 
Edin. Med. and Surg. Journal, vol. xviii, p, 167 ; and 
three cases given by Mr. Alexander McLear, in the same 
journal, vol. xv. p. 533.” 

The same useful manual states that, before the 
passing of the Act 14 Vict., xiii., ‘ arsenous acid 
caused 34 in 100 of all the deaths by poison ; 
after it, the proportion fell tol in 10.” And were 
not the chambre ardente, and the trial of Brin- 
villiers, and her succession powders, episodes in 
the history of this poison ? 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 


Cases of arsenic poisoning—criminal, accidental, 
acute, and chronic—abound. Indeed, it is one of 
the commonest forms of poisoning. It would not 
be difficult to fill a number of ‘N. & Q.’ with 
details of cases of this kind. I, however, give 
references to a few such, which may help J. W. in 
his search. 

‘An Account of several Cases of Poisoning with 
Arsenic,’ by Sir R. Christison, in Edinburgh 
Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, 1826, ii. 273. 

* Account of a late Remarkable Trial for Peison- 
ing with Arsenic’ (the notorious Wooler case), by 
Sir R. Christison, in Edin. Med. Journal, 1855-6, 
i, 625, 707, 759. 

In Paris and Fonblanque’s ‘Medical Juris- 
prudence,’ London, 1823, 3 vols., there are mode- 
rately full reports of the following cases of arsenic 
poisoning :— 

1. The Nicholls, at Alford. Here the only 
member of the family who died, William, lived 
six days after taking the one fatal dose adminis- 
tered. The poisoning was homicidal, done by a 
brother-in-law (not a medical man), who afterwards 
confessed his guilt (ii. 191). 

2. Ogilvy and Nairne, for poisoning Thomas 
Ogilvy (ii. 184, note). 

3. Mary Blandy, tried (and condemned) at Ox- 
4 1752, for poisoning her father (iii., appendix, 


4. Robert Sawle Donsall, surgeon, &c., for the 
murder of his mother-in-law, Mrs. Elizabeth Down- 
ing. Tried at Launceston, March 31, 1817 (iii., 
» 277). 

in the above case of Mr. Blandy, poisoned by 
his own daughter, as above mentioned, he survived 
~ administration of the first dose of poison nine 
ys. 


In the case of Dr. Alexander, published in Med, 
Times and Gazette, April 18, 1857, death did not 
occur until the sixteenth day ; and, although it was 
known a large quantity of arsenic had been taken, 
none was found in the body after death. 

In Taylor (‘Manual of Med. Jurisprudence,’ 
ninth edition, p. 104) a death of a man at Guy’s 
Hospital, in October, 1847, is reported as occurring 
seven days after swallowing 220 grains of arsenic. 

Some interesting cases of suspected arsenical 
poisoning (homicidal) may be found in Caspar’s 
‘Forensic Medicine,’ N. Syd. Society’s edition, 
vols, i. and ii. Among other celebrated arsenic- 
poisoning cases were those of Eliza Fenning, 1815 
(hanged), and of Thom, both reported in Sir 
R. Christison’s work on ‘ Poisons’ (1832), where, 
also, many other cases are noted. Of modern 
instances was the woman Cotton. But any good 
modern manual of jurisprudence or toxicology will 
contain many reports of such crimes. The reports of 
such cases abound in instances of conflict of medical 
evidence, even in cases where, as in Mrs. May- 
brick’s, there was really no room for reasonable 
doubt of the prisoner’s guilt. 

So far from arsenic being a poison often em- 
ployed by members of the medical profession for 
homicidal purposes, it is essentially one avoided 
by them, and patronized by laymen and women, 
for the reason that it is cheap, of slow action, and 
easily procurable, and, as is unknown to the latter 
class, as easily, for the most part, detected on 
analysis, Since the days of aqua tofana (a 
solution of arsenic) it has remained a popular 
criminal drug. W. Sykes, F.S.A. 


Retics oF our Lorp Rop oF Moszs 
(8 §. iii. 169).—In Dr. John Smith’s edition of 
Beda’s ‘ Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum’ 
(Cantab., 1722) there is given an index of the 
relics belonging to the Cathedral Church of 
Durbam, printed from a MS. list bearing date 
A.D. 1372, In this list mention is made of ‘‘ una 
pars virge Moysi.” There is no record of hairs of 
our Lord, but a number of relics more or less 
directly connected with Him are mentioned. 
There are fragments :— 

“De petra super quam natus fuit, de praesepio (4), de 
cunabulo, de circumcisione, de lapidibus trans Jordanem, 
de Querentayn, de pane verso in lapidem, de lapide in 
quo scripsit, de Monte Thabor, de Monte Oliveti, de 
templo D’ni, de palma D’ni, de Vase in quo lavabantur 
pedes Apostolorum, de mensa D’ni, de pane q’m bene- 
dixit, de lapide super q'm sedebat in Pretorio, de columna 
ad q'm ligatus fuit, de sudario, de tunica, de spongia (2) 
de ‘Monte Calvarie (2), de lapide super q’m crucifixus 
est, de ligno (4), de sepulchro (7), de petra super q’m 
ascendit, de throno ubi sedebat Jesus cum xii. discipulis.” 
There were also “spina Coron ” and “ particuls 
Crucis (2).” 

Hairs of many saints are mentioned, although 
none of our Lord occur. Thus we have, “una 
fiola cristallina cum capillis et peplo sancte Marie 
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Magdalene”; and hair of the same saint is pre- 
served, with other relics, “in duabus bursis cum | 
uno signo de albo velvetto.” 

“Tn bursa cum scutis varii coloris,” along with 
other small matters, are contained some hairs of 
Abbat Bernard; and, “in fiola cristallina ornata 
argento,” some further hairs of the abbat are men- 
tioned, along with other small relics. There are 
also “de capillis Sancti Bartholomei eremite de 
Farne,” three portions ‘de capillis et barba S. 
Godrici, de capillis venerabilis Roberti de Stan- 
hope, de capillis Sancti Boysili Presbyteri in una 
cistula eburnea”; and, lastly “cum moultis aliis 
que continentur in una alba cistulé ligaté cum 
srecalco [sic], de capillis plurimoruam sanctorum.” 

In natural connexion with these hairs of the 
saints, we find their combs also preserved. There 
are three in the Durham collections—Malachie 
Archiepiscopi, of St. Boisil (preserved in a black 
case), and an ivory comb of St. Dunstan, “in una 
bursa serici varii coloris.” Jounson Batty. 

Ryton Rectory. 


In the first line of the Latin quotation, “ ho’i- 
nem” is simply hominem. 
E. Watrorp, M.A, 
Ventnor, 
[ The apostrophe is used by us in place of the sign of 
contraction. } 


A Preposition FotLowep BY A (8 
S. ii. 488 ; iii. 112).—One must agree in the main 
with all that ApAManT says. There is no excuse 
for these blunders of the prose writers ; but I want 
to pat io a plea for the two poets. First, they are 
entitled to a prescriptive license to sail perilously 
near to the rock of error, and anything is excuse 
enough that will bring them off safely. 

Consider who the king your father eends. 

Now, in this, supposing the rhythm of the line 
to have permitted it, and that Shakspere had given 
it to us thus: ‘‘ Consider who it is that the king 
sour father send,” I imagine that all objection 
would have been silenced. Do we not, and can we 
not supply that mentally? Undoubtedly, who 
declaims better than whom. The same applies to 
Byron’s ‘‘ Whom the gods love die young,” and I 
think ApamanT admits as much. But for sound, 
correctness, and comprehension Byron would have 
done better, if I may venture to say so, if he had 
written ‘‘ Those the gods love die young,” for 
every one would then have seen that whom was the 
missing word. As it now is, perhaps only one in a 
hundred can instantly supply those as the word 
cequired to complete the grammatical phrase, 

C. A. Warp. 

Chingford Hatch, E, 


A FLY ON THE coRPoRAL” (8 ii. 147), 
—No reply to E. X.’s query having appeared, | 
the fact of your correspondent having none but 


oral authority for the expression leads me to think 

that he has got hold of a perversion of a phrase 

familiar to me from childhood, and derived pro- 

bably from some old play, viz., ‘“‘ Keep your eye 

on the corporal.” Abas. 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


Tre Ceresratep Waite S. iii. 228).—In 
1856 a George Waite was living at No. 2, Old 
Burlington Street, described as “ surgeon dentist,” 
and at No. 3 in the same street and date lived 
Charles Waite. This information is taken from 
the ‘ Post-Office Directory.’ Emity Cote. 

Teignmouth. 


If Waite died in 1820, as would seem to ba 
the case from Mr. Eoccumpe’s extracts, the name 
was still to be found in Boyle’s ‘Court Guide’ for 
1830, at 2, Old Burlington Street. The house 
must have been, therefore, kept on for business 
purposes, since if Waite married in 1819 he could 
not have been succeeded by a son at that period. 
“George Waite, Dentist,” is how he stands in 
Boyle, and there were two more of the same trade 
in the street. It is also interesting to note the 
varied class of residents in the Old Burlington 
Street of that period, as, besides the three dentists, 
there was a chiropodist, a solicitor, a counsellor, 
a royal navy captain, an honourable, a baronet, 
a marquis, and two ladies whose doors had, I 
fancy, the legend “‘ apartments ” over the fanlighte. 

Jno. 

Barnes Common, 


Tue Ports Laureate (8 §. ii. 385, 535; iii, 
89, 131).—The librarian of the Brassey Lostitute, 
Hastings, Mr. E. H. Marsnatt, M.A.,a familiar 
signature in ‘ N. & Q.,’ reminds me that there was 
a Cibber buried at the Danish Church in Well- 
close Square, after all. He, though, was Caius 
(iabriel, the father of the Laureate by his second 
wife, Jane Colley. Cibber pére had a sort of pre- 
scriptive right to this burying-place, inasmuch as 
he built the church, sumptibus Christian V., King 
of Denmark, who, says the inscription over the 
door, gave it for the use of the seamen and mer- 
chants, his subjects, frequenting the port of Lon- 
don. Cunningham buries the Laureate there, as 
as well as his father; and Mr. Hamivton, no 
doubt, thought Cunningham good enough to foliow ; 
bat Mr. Lloyd, of the Evening Post, probably 
knew better. W. F. Wa ter. 


Vattance Famity (8 §. iii. 229).—It is not 
improbable that the Topsham Vallances might 
have been an offshoot of the Valence family of 
Greysannor, Wilts. Francis Valence was of this 
place, 1623, according to the Visitation of that 
date. The descent of this Francis Valence from 
Robert le Galeys of 1225 can be farnishe. if V. 
wants it. The family bore Checky or sa. (or az.), 
on fess gules three leopards’ heads cab. jessant de 
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lis or. The main line was of Llanartb, Mon- 
mouthshire, until 1400. The Greysanpor branch 
was there in the great-grandfather of Francis of 
1623. An earlier offshoot took the name of Lewis 
and settled at Llanthewy, co. Mon. 
Txos, WILLIAMs. 
Aston Clinton. 


“Puitazer” (8 iii. 28, 97, 154).—If your 
correspondent requires any further reference be 
may consult Cowel’s ‘Interpreter of Law Terms,’ 
1701, sub “ Filacer.” The following quotations 
are from the Rev. T. L. O. Davies’s most useful 
‘Supplementary English Glossary ’:— 

“The cursitors are by counties; these are the Lord 
Chancellor's. The philizers and exigenters are by 
counties also, and are of the Common Pleas.””— North, 
‘Life of Lord Guildford,’ i. 186. 

“ Thomas Winford...... had formerly been philazer of 
Surrey, &c., and had surrendered that office into my 
hands.” —Jbid., ii. 47. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


“Squin ” (8 S. iii. 166).—A lady, a native of 
Portslade-by-Sea, Sussex, to whom I have com- 
municated the substance of your correspondents 
note, asking her if the local name for the scallop 
is “ equin” or “ quip,” is ignorant of such a name 
applied to the “ escallop,” 4. ¢., the creature “ with 
one flat shell and the other oval [=convex, ac- 
cording to her outside view], a pretty crinkled 
shell.” She says, however, there is a much 
smaller shell-fish, 

“like the escallop, but the shells are both oval, We 
call them ‘ quenee,’ and I have never heard them 
called otherwise. 1 wish I could get a few to send to 
you, but I have not seen any yet this year. They are 
generally caught with theescallops. My brother is very 
fond of them, eating them just as he does oysters.” 

This seems to be what is figured in the ‘Penny 
Cyclopedia’ as Pecten gibbosus. The cyclopzedist 
says :— 

“Over our own southern coasts, where the sea is 
prodigal of its contributions to the table, pectens are 
considered a delicacy, and when well treated by a good 
cook make a rich and sapid dish, as might he expected 
from the name of them when so prepared, ‘ Quins,’” 

A very obscure allusion, I must confess, 
F. Avams. 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


The plural here of this fish is “ squinces ”; they 
are somewhat smaller, and much less toothsome, 
than the escallop. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


East Inp1a Company’s Reoister (8™ S. ii. 
468 ; iii. 157). —It may be added that copies of 
wills and administrations received from Bengal 
(from 1728), Madras (from 1736), and Bombay 
(from 1723), are preserved in the India Office 
under the charge of the Director of Funds. In- 
quirers are allowed to inspect these documents on 


payment of a small fee, and certified copies are 
turnished at a further charge, as specified in the 
schedule of fees appearing at the latter reference. 
There is no collection in the India Office of wills 
executed at St. Helena, but in many cases tran- 
scripts of such documents are recorded on the 
official ‘‘ consultations” in the custody of the 
Registrar and Superintendent of Records. 
Hipwett, 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Avtuors oF Quotations Wantep (8" §, iii, 

189).— 
Indocti discant, et ament meminisse periti. 

This is the translation of lines 741-2 of Pope's ‘ Essay on 
Criticism,’ which was taken as a motto for Hénault’s 
‘ Abrégé Chronologique de I'Histoire de France,’ in 1744, 
and acknowledged as such in the preface to the third 
edition of that work, in 1749. This appears, in reference 
to it, as a new quotation in the eleventh iesue, in 1879, of 
Biichmann’s ‘ Gefliigelte Worte,’ with a special mark as 
such. Iam not aware of any work with an earlier year 
in which the history of the line is to be seen, It is 
common now. Pope's couplet is:— 

Content, if hence th’ unlearn'd their wants may view, 

The learn'd reflect on what before they knew. 
There is a note in ‘N. & Q,,’ 1* 8, xii. 204: “ This is the 
motto to Laharpe’s ‘ Cours de Littérature.’ ” 

Ep. MaRsHALL, 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 


Notes on the Middleton Family of Denbighshire. By W. 
Duncombe Pink. (Printed for Private Circulation.) 
In this interesting monograph on the Middleton family 
of New River celebrity, Mr. Pink bas brought together 
a mass of material ina handy form for the genealogist. 
It is a remarkable circumstance that considerable diffi- 
culty attends the compilation of anything like a satis- 
factory account of several of the at one time best-known 
branches of this widely spread family, and one of Mr. 
Pink’s objects in reprinting the present pamphlet from 
_ pages of the Chester Courant is the eliciting of new 

acts. 

Not the least curious point about the Denbighshire 
stock which has made the name of Myddelton, or 
Middleton, so historical is that the name itself is not 
the heritage of the family by male descent, but was 
assumed by it on marriage with the heiress of the 
original line of Middleton on the Welsh borders, itself 
descended from Middleton of Middleton, in Shropshire 
if this filiation can be substantiated. Mr. Pink, however. 
speaks but hesitatingly of the original line and its con- 
nexions, not venturing beyond the allegation that the 
first undoubted ancestor, Sir Alexander de Middleton 
living 1282, is “ thought, but upon very doubtful autho- 
rity, to have been related to Sir Richard de Middleton 
Chancellor to Henry III., and to William de Middleton, 
consecrated Bishop of Norwich in 1272,” 

Alter these dubieties we may seem bold in offering 
Mr. Pink, from the Genealogist, iv., 1880, p. 17], a 
possible member of the original male line in the person 
of a Roger de Midleton, who occurs as witness on a 
couple of undated charters of lands in the parish of 
Rochdale, but whose floruit may fairly be assigned, 
by means of a dated charter associated with the same 
lands and parties, to circa 26 Edw. I. This would make 
Roger de Midleton of Rochdale a contemporary of Sir 
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Alexander, and the district in which he is found is at 
any rate a neighbour land to the Welsh border. It is, 
perhaps, a somewhat curious coincidence that we should 
find a John, son of Richard Midleton, of Manchester, 
baptized at Rochdale in 1598, 

Again, in the Lambeth Wills (Genealogist, vi., 1882 
we find the will of a fourteenth century parish priest, 
Thomas Middleton, Rector of Multon, who might pos- 
sibly have belonged to the line which took its name 
from Cecilia, heiress of Philip de Middleton, after her 
marriage with Ririd ap David ap Flaidd, chief of one 
of the fifteen noble tribes of North Wales. In Misc. 
Gen, et Her. Second Ser., ii, 250, we find it noted that 
Isabel, daughter of David Lloyd ap Jevan ap Ririd 
Middleton, married Owen . riffith, and was by him 
ancestress of the family of Mostyn-Owen, heirs of line 
of Owen of Woodhouse, This is possibly David, elder 
son of Robert, son of Ririd ap David and Cecilia de 
Middleton. In a list of the principal inhabitants of 
London, 1640, printed in the same volume of Misc. Gen. 
et Her., but not, so far as we can see, referred to by Mr, 
Pink, we find the following Middletons: p. 52, Broad 
Street Ward, William Middleton, a“ Silkeman”; p. 69, 
Castle Baynard Ward, Edward Middleton ; p, 109, Lime 
Street Ward, Richard Middleton, merchant, Of these 
we do not see any clue to the affiliation of Edward, of 
Castle Baynard Ward, on the stock whose history Mr, 
Pink is tracing. William, the “silkeman,” of Broad 
Street Ward. cannot be identical with the goldsmith, but 
might possibly, though we doubt it, be the draper of the 
New River Corporation, or both he and Richard, the 
merchant of Lime Street Ward, might be the Richard 
and William, sons of Robert Middleton, merchant and 
skinner, whose son Richard is stated by Mr. Pink, in 
his “ Miscellaneous Notes,” p. 59, to have been “ living 
in 1623, and then about twenty years of age.” It is 
doubtful, however, seeing that the William of that 
family was the ninth son of Robert, Richard being the 
fifth, whether he could well have been so established in 
business by 1640 as to be reckoned among the “able 
men” for the City contributions of that year towards 
the king's needs. The history of the latest surviving 
baronetcy in the Middleton family, that conferred upon 
Sir Hugh, of New River fame, is quite a striking chapter 
among those vicissitudes of families to which the late 
Sir Bernard Burke devoted some of his most interesting 
writing. 


Boke off Recorde, or Register of Kirkbiekendall. 
4 waited of R. 8. Ferguson, LL.M. F.S.A, (Kendal, 
Wilson ; Carlisle, Thurnam). 
We have abridged the very long title-page which the 
Elizabethan compiler of this interesting old manuscript 
thought it well to frame. There are not many things 
in which we are more like the men of the earliest 
days of the printing-press and less like those of the 
latter part of the sixteenth and of the whole of the 
seventeenth century than in the way in which we make 
the titles of our books, The title of a volume issued when 
rinting was in its infancy often consists of a single 
ine only; later authors delighted in making their 
titles a kind of table of contents. It is well that, with 
some divergency in arrangement, we have falien back on 
the earlier practice, The volume before us seems care- 
fully edited, but we are sorry to find, from Mr. Fer- 
guson’s preface, that a part of the text is made from a 
modernized transcript. The reasons for this are given 
in the preface, but we cannot regard them as other than 
unsatisfactory. 
It is impossible, without occupying far more space 
than we have at our command, to give an idea of the 
centents of this remarkable volume, It will be of great 


interest to all who wish to realize what the munici 
life of our forefathers was like. it shows, as but few 
other documents do, how very free, from one point of 
view, the Kendal townsmeu were, and how much 
shackled from others, They were spared the outside 
thraldom from which the indwellers of many of the 
continental towns suffered, while, on the other hand, 
they were fast bound by their own native authorities, 
We could not live under such restrictions now; but 
boroughs such as Kendal were excellent schools for our 
growing liberty. 

Though Kendal can never have been a very populous 
place, the number of trades of which the town autho- 
rities took cognizance was very considerable. Among 
them were shearmen, whilters, cardmakers, armoure’ 
and several others which we should bardly have expec 
to find there, 

Some of our friends have an idea that the wish to 
restrict the numbers of places where strong drinks are 
sold is one of the moral improvements of our own cen- 
tury. The idea bad occurred to the authorities of 
Kendal at least so early as the month of January, 1603. 
It is not easy to make out how many inns and ale- 
houses were considered needful for the population. The 
list of them given on p. 75 contains the numes of thirty-six 
proprietors, four of them being women, but it is certain 
from the dates given in the margin that the whole of 
these were not keeping open house at the same time, 
The editor tells his readers, in a note, that All Hallows 
Eve was here called “nutcrack night,’ because it was 
on that day the custom to crack large quantities of nuts 
and in some way or other to tell fortunes by them, 
This piece of folk-lore was noticed long ago by Hone 
in the ‘ Every Day Buok.’ 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 


JoxaTHAN Bovucuter.— Volckameria is the generic 
name of a plant better known as Clerodendron fragrans. 
It is ashrub native of Japan and China, with large ovate 
toothed, sticky leaves, and heads of flowers at the ends of 
the branches. The flowers are about the size of a minia- 
ture or fairy rose, white flushed with pink, very double 
and very fragrant, on which account it is cultivated in 
hothouses. Volckameria is a commemorative name 
applied in honour of two German botanists. The better 
known of the two published a flora of Nuremberg in 
1718, and died in 1744. The name Volckameria is not 
kept up, because it is now considered to be synonymous 
with Clerodendron. 

GrorcE Hempit.—Received; unsuitable. 
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